domination by Adrian and Henry, and, with 
them spiritual. thraldom and.tyrannical misrule| 
—the. reformation, rekindling the, nearly extinct} 
embers of truth and piety, though made the pre- 


_ gratifying, the just..of power and; the love of 


‘marriages, also, in those districts where the great 
the number of 


light of historic and prophetic truth, through the 


(including Methodists,) and Presbyterians, and 


‘ 
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_ FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE—NO. 
IRELAND—AS LT, AND WILL BE. 
‘One wiser than, Solomon, proclaimed by. 
pen: of, Solomon, the true and only source of .na- 
tional prosperity aad glory;..‘* Righteous 
ion ;” and, on the, other, hand, the 


4 


and degradation ; “Sin ia, the reproach of any 


review that) has been taken,of Ireland and her 
affairs affords ap illustration of these high aver- 
menis;,which are indeed developed,in.the re- 
cords of all nations.. Ireland, in the earlest au- 


ratively polished, people, the. early introduetion, 
ane mild, humaniging, and civilizing influe 

of Christianity among her divided 
tribes-—-the devastations of northern piratical 
hordes, which threatened, its extinction, yet left 
behiad its living and self-renewing power—the 
introduction of foreign. ecclesiastical and civil} 


text, in.too many of its. professed adherents, of 


wealth—truth, existing and forcing its way, in 
spite of the absurd measures.and grievous mis- 
conduct of its avowed adherents, and error, 


Keeping its hold with undying tenacity, over the} 


minds it had enslaved, more firmly entwined 


around them by the il]-judged methods 


for its extirpation—lIreland, in every period, and 
under every aspect, illustrates in fearful con- 
trast the purifying and elevating power of truth 
and. righteousness, and the debasing and degra- 
ding influence of error and iniquity. | 

ipteresting to; remark, as inspiring, hope 
in reference to the future, and as pointing to the 
true way,of elevating the, moral, and spiritual 
character of any people, that the providence of 
Christ, as the Ruler of the, universe, never suf- 
fered the, national . affairs to lapse into absolute: 
anarchy, nor, as the Head of the Church, the) 
truth and purity of his gospel to expire. When, 
the light but feebly glimmered, the torch of the 
reformation re-illumined it; when ready again to 
die, it, was, revived, by a ray from Scotland— 
which, in an age long before, had. lighted her, 
lamp at Ireland’s, flame ;—when error dimmed 
its lustre among the Presbyterians, the Seceders 
came over and, poured in the oilof primitive, 
scriptural truth, and,then the Episcopalian Pro- 
testant. church caught. the life and radiance : 
and. now there is scarcely a spot in the land, 
one of absolute and unredeemed night. Nay, 
the Roman Catholic church in Ireland has not 
remained uninfluenced by the movement of the 
last half century; the advocate, now, of educa- 
tion, Bible reading, civil freedom, and the rights 
of conscience; and when that half century shall 
come to be matter.of historical record—when 
instead of living away its events, hour by hour, 
and year by year, they shall be,read in a mo- 
ment or two, at a glance, upon one page of his, 
tory-—+when its truth, life, energy, and liberty, 
shall be contrasted with the slavery, darkness, 
and death of the period which went before, the men 


‘family, t 
neglect of the parson, secured the family to the 


tholics, two millicas Episcopalians, with the 
“Methodists, a million and a half Presbyterians, 
‘and half a million of Independents, Baptists, 


_Pavians, &c. 


thenticated records of her. literary and 


and this, with the influence it gave him in the 
the power of social influence, and the 


church of Rome. On the other hand, the immi- 
gration from England and Scotland, for agricul- 
tural, commercial, and scientific purposes, has 
‘been chiefly Protestant ; and, of late years, there 
has been more of emigration among the Roman 
Catholics; and from the zeal and activity the 
result of the revival of religion among the Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, there has been 
more of conversion to the truth, and less of 
proselytism to the church ofRome. The oum- 
bers may be stated, without any great divergence 
from ‘accuracy, to be—five millions Roman Ca- 


Unitarians, and minor sects as Separatists, Mo- 


there is the liveliest activity and zeal to keep 
what they have got, and acquire all they can 


_ At the reformation, all the ecclesiasti ro- 
nag “andl 


Lcnot only the tithes and gfepesla 


perty 
_ bishop’s see-lands, but also the cathedrals and 


their revenues, and all other ecclesiastical edi- 
fices—was transferred to the Episcopalian Pio- 
testants, Since that period, the Roman Catho- 
lics have been compelled to act upon the volun- 
tary system; to build their own chapels, and 
maintain their own clergy and schools. The 
revenues of the Protestant bishops and arch- 
bishops differ in amount; and so, in like man- 
ner, do the incomes of the parochial clergy : the 
highest of the former being about £20,000 per 
annum; and of the latter £2000. ‘Ten of the 
bishoprics were abolished, however, some years 
since, and their incomes, as they become vacant, 
are to be appropriated to the repairing of church- 
es, and the augmentation of small livings. Be- 
sides the parish churches.and chapels of ease, 
there ate, as in England, in large towns pro- 
prietary chapels; and also chapels connected 
with charitable and benevolent institutions, as 
Magdalen asylums, work-houses, hospitals. 
The building of new churches, the repairing of 
old ones, with all that is requisite for the sup- 
port of the public worship—clerk, sexton, or- 
ganist, bread and wine for the communion, fires 
and light, Bible and prayer-books, all is levied 
by an assessment on the whole population. 
There is, thus, a machinery, as tong as the Es- 
tablishment is continued, which provides spirit- 
ual instruction for every locality ; and it is but 
just to add, that whereas, formerly, there was 
but the machinery—mere mechanism, without 
life, power, and energy—of recent years a won- 
derful and delightful change has taken’ place. 
And though the great endowments are still en- 
joyed by the worldly, the formal, the careless, 
who mind not the flock but the fleece; or whose 
zeal is expended on the minutie of forms and the 


punctilios of ritual observances, yet as livings 


and curacies (which can hardly be called liv- 
ings,) become vacant, they are generally filled 
by enlightened, pious, and zealous ministers. 
Unhappily the spirit of High-churchism too ge- 
nerally pervades them ; and whereas, formerly, 
when the evangelical clergy were few and scorn- 
ed by the rest as not true churchmen, they were 
liberal ; now, when increased in numbers, they 
are as exclusive as the others. Parochial 
schools, Sabbath schools, and associations for 
the temporal aid of the Protestant poor, increase 
with the increase of active clergymen. 


The Roman Catholic Church keeps up, accu-| 


of future times will: look back with gratitude and, 
admiration; and acknowledge the truth and, 
power of the “King of nations,” and the “ King 
of saints.” 


Within the same period, civil freedom and ts 


résulis have kept pace with the progress of reli- 
gious truth and elevated morals. There are as 
few traces now to be met with of the pelty des- 
potism of tyrannical lordlings, under which for- 
mer generations groaned, as of the riot and bru- 
tality—nicknamed ‘hospitality and good fellow- 
ship—which form the staple of Irish novelists ; 
and it would be as hard to find a rollicking, 
fox-hunting parson, or a parish—the union of 
half a dozen, whose Protestant inhabitants were 
bribed to profess themselves Romanists or re- 
main incog , till at the Bishop’s visitation the 
godless Rector, fresh from the scenes of Lon- 
don or the salons of Paris, begged the loan of 
@ congregation from his good friend the priest, 
to save appearances and stifle inquiries—as it 
would, to find one of the horse-whipping, station 
loving, jollifying priests, with the drunken pro- 
fligacy blended with prostrating superstition of 
his reckless, fun-loving, and care-hating con- 
grégation, whom Carleton has immortalized. 
The union with England, however, accomplish- 
ed, and whatever else were its results, made re- 
volution, with its demoralizing accompaniments, 
an impossibility; and to a revolution threaten- 
ing first the resolution of society into its ele- 
ments, and next the fusing them into a mass 
of chaotic a , the events that for fifty years 
preceded the dissolution of the Irish Parliament, 
were rapidly and irresistibly tending : and whe- 
ther the compact has been faithfully kept or 
shamefully violated — whether the greatest 
amount of advantage it promised has been reap- 
ed or not, the progress of legislation and nation- 
al improvement is indubitable ‘The Emancipa- 
tion Bill has removed invidious civil distinctions; 
the Reform Acts have improved the condition of 
the towns and of the country generally ; steam- 
‘boats and railroads have brought England and 
Scotland into close commercial intercourse with 
Ireland; an improved system of road making, 
farming, and building has begun to be intro- 
duced; and speaking generally—for there are 
many. and melancholy exceptions—the external 
aspect of the towns, the country, and the peo- 
ple is as different from that of the bygone age, 
as the internal character of the people for civil- 
ization, morals, and religion. ages 
In glancing at the actual condition of Ireland, 
‘in contrast with the past state of its physical 
condition, and the moral and social aspect of its 
population, and with a view to form a right es- 
timate of its future position on the great ethno- 
graphic map of mankind—and such a contract 
und prospect will be presented in all christian- 
ized states and nations, when viewed in the 


‘telescope of faith, by an eye unscaled and puri- 
fied by the Holy Spirit—it may be well to re- 
member that its population now does not fall 
‘fai short of nine millions ; and the proportions 
of Roman Catholics, Episcopalian Protestants, 


smaller classes of Protestant Dissenters, as Bap- 
‘tists, Independents and Unitartans, do not great- 
‘ly or essentially vary from what they were a 
century ago, when the population did not much 
exceed HALF THE NUMBER. Emigration, during 
all that time, has been chiefly from the Protes- 
tants, or rather the Presbyterians of the north ; 
for the aboriginal Irish generally have clung to 


_ the natal soil with the tenacity which reckless 


‘indolence and an unenlerprising spirit—which 
ignorance, the want of education, and an idea 
that Ireland shall yet be the exclusive posses-' 
sion of, the Irish—combine to generate. Inter- 
mi the people were Romanists, diminished 
Protestants, and augmented that 
of Roman Catholics ; for marriage being 4° sa- 


rately, the Primate, Archbishops, Bishops, and 
Parochial clergy, according to the old divisions ; 
and were it substituted, and the present estab- 
lishment abolished to-morrow, the machinery 
for carrying on the work, as in the olden time, 
exists. ‘The clergy are supported, mainly, by 
dues—for marriage, baptism, confession, ex- 
treme unction, burial, and masses for the dead 
and living; dues, in one sense voluntary, but 
yet as being paid for what are supposed to be 
essential to salvation, quite as compulsory, in 
reality, as tithes ; though by a different power. 
The revenues of the bishops, from certain dues 
paid by all the priests, out of all the parishes, 
do not probably exceed £5000 a year ; and the 
Parish priests receive from £300 to £1000, ac- 
cording to the extent of their parishes and the 
wealth of the people. Their chapels, cathedrals, 
colleges, schools—all are built by voluntary 
contributions ; that is, voluntary in opposition 
to legal compulsion; -and whereas formerly 
they courted obscurity, now- many of these 
buildings, erected in admirably chosen sitse, 
astonish the beholder by their magnitude and 
elegance ; and ofien afford an argument in fa- 
vour of the voluntary principle, placed beside’ 
the parish churches, which receive nothing but 
what the letter of the Act of Parliament affords. 
The Roman Catholic machinery for the spiritu- 
al instruction of the people, is supplemented by 
the regular clergy and their chapels; and the 
‘‘ Sisters of Charity,” with their schools for fe- 
male children, and domiciliary visits, and hos- 
pital service; and the “Brothers of Mercy,” 
doing the same offices for the males. | 
_ The Presbyterians receive a parliamentary 
grant of £35,000 per annum, in lieu of the 
tithes and other endowments which they for- 
merly possessed; of which each minister re- 
ceives £75 per annum; the remainder of their 
support being derived from pew rents; and the 
expense of building and repairing the places of 
worship, and all others being defrayed by vo- 
luntary subscription. ‘They are, generally, ad- 
vocates for the principle of an Establishment ; 
‘and so are the Wesleyan Methodists, though 
the support of their ministers, edifices, and wor- 
ship, is wholly voluntary ; as is that of the Bap- 
lists and Independents; most of those congre- 
tions, however, are so small as to require aid 
Shoei England. All these have schools, both 
for secular and religious education, conducted 
and supported by members of their respective 
congregations ; and through Education Socie- 
ties, and Bible Societies, are furnished with ele- 
mentary school-books, school requisites, and the 
word of God. 


name, was little attended to ; for though accord- 
ing to act of Parliament every clergyman was 
bound to have a school in his parish, yet the 
obligation was disregarded; and among the 
Presbyterians, though general, it was defective, 
from want of books ; among the Roman Catho- 
lics, it was confined to instruction in the princi- 
ples of their peculiar opinions. There were 
the “* Endowed Schools,” and the ‘“ Chartered 
Schools ;” but these and other similar institu- 
tions were converted into sources of private 


-emolument, not of national instruction; and 


being based on High-church exclusive princi- 
ples, never could have been national in their 
operation. ‘Then was formed “ ‘The Hibernian 
Society,” for establishing scriptural schools and 
preaching the Gospel; and it being found im- 


hatabuisiaaly by the combined efforts of church- 
men and dissenters, the latter part was aban- 
doned, and “* The Irish Evangelical Society” 
took it up. The Roman Catholic Church ob- 


jecting alike to the indiscriminate reading of the 
Bible. and the Protestant version which alone 
was used by “The Hibernian Society,” and the 
use of which was a term of admission into its 


schools. _ The Society for 


Until lately, education, such us deserves the 


racticable to carry on these twofold operations} 


In all these, without exception,| 


the Education of} 
the Poor of Ireland,”—ealled from its head 


quarters “The Kildare Place” Society—was 
formed, which admitted into the schools the 


‘Roman Catholic version, and received an annv- 


al Parliameotary grant: but the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy still objecting, ‘‘ The National Educa- 
tion” Society was formed which gives education, 
secular and moral, merely ; educates the teach- 
ers, aids in building school-houses, furnishes a 
course of elementary books, and school requi- 


‘sites, and inspectors; and leaves all sects to 


8 the course by such religious instruc- 


tion as they think fit. The other Societies, before} 
‘mentioned, still carry on their operations, on a 
‘diminished scale; and while all the Presbyteri- 


ans, and about half the Episcopalians, and a 
still larger proportion of the Roman Catholics 
approve of this latter society, which now re- 
ceives £75,000 per annum from the national 
funds, and has nearly half a million scholars 
under its care—the primate, bishops, and High- 
church clergy carry on “The Church Educa- 
tion Society,” for the Protestant children of their 
parishes ; and the ultra-montane Romanists pre- 
fer the ‘“* Monks’ Schools” of the Christian Bro- 
thers. By the efforts of all these, however, 
with private schools chiefly for the middle and 
higher classes, a fair proportion of the youth of 
Ireland are now receiving education, of a char- 
acter, upon an average, far higher than could, 
some years ago, have been expected; and not 
only has the * Hibernian Bible Society,” its de- 
positories accessible every where, and “ The 
Sunday School Society” hundreds of thousands 
of children weekly reading the Bibles it supplies ; 
but numerous and cheap editions of the “ Douay” 
Bible and “ Rheims” Testament, have been put 
into circulation ; and whereas thirty years ago 
there were eleven counties in Ireland out of the 
thirty-two—nearly one-third of the whole—in 
which there was not a bookshop, now, chiefly 
through the impulse given by means of these 
societies, and especially the “* Religious Tract and 
Book Society,” when the taste for reading, the 
spirit of inquiry, and the thirst for knowledge 
have been excited, the means of gratifying them 
through the press are amply afforded. Even 
the agitation that from year to year is stirring 
Ireland from its centre to its circumference, has 
not been wholly for evil, it has awakened 
minds long dormant; it has led those to think 
of rights, the rights of conscience, who never be- 
fore thought at all; it has appealed to men’s 
judgment and reason, and thus taught them that 
they have a voice in mighty matters, and thus 
has conspired, with nobler causes, to place the 
whole mind of Ireland, as a grand battle-field, 
for the antagonist forms of truth and error to 
contend upon for the glorious mastery. 

The machinery for the cultivation of Ireland’s 
surface, and for the development of its resources, 
for causing the cornfield and the meadow to 
take the place of the wild mountain or impassa- 


ble bog, and the comfortable dwelling to bea 


substitute for the mud’ cabin, in which the chil- 
dren and the pigs contend for the mastery, amid 
the gloom and the smoke that fills it—has not 


come into as full and general operation as that for 


the enlightenment and moral cultivation of the 


minds of the people ; but the work is, at least, be- 


gun. A few noblemen and gentlemen have learn- 
ed the wisdom and profit of instructing their ten- 
antry in the arts of improving their lands, and 
bettering their condition ; and others are being 
taught by their example. Railways are inter- 
secting the land; bringing the improvements of 
Britain to the doors of places heretofore as much 
terre incognite as the prairies of Illinois or the 
wilds of Oregon; and making Liverpool and 
Glasgow more convenient markets, then were 
towns a dozen miles off, half a century ago; 
and while travellers, and ** The Times Com- 
missioner” are telling absentee landlords of the 
undiscovered wastes upon their estates, men of 
power and property are beginning to learn that 
to cultivate them is better than to hang or ban- 
ish the surplus population ; that there is nothing 
in Irishmen which makes them exceptions to 
other men; that when instructed, employed, 
and comfortable, they will be grateful, peaceful, 
and happy. But I must claim space for one 
letter more—for a peep into the future. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 

The American Sunday School Union is now 
the only general institution in the country, that 
professes to provide instruction for neglected 
children and youth of all classes and denomina- 
tions. All other Sabbath or Sunday School So- 
cieties that publish books, publish such as suit 
their several denominations, As avowedly sec- 
tarian societies, they have an appropriate work 
to do for the denominations that sustain them ; 
but they cannot do, nor do they attempt, what 
needs to be done fora great multitude of the 
destitute and perishing. ee 

The National Society has testimony which 
can neither be gainsaid nor resisted, to estab- 
lish beyond all contradiction the following po- 
sitions :— | 

I, That there are multitudes of settlements 
or neighbourhoods in the new States, in which 
no provision is made, nor can be made for many 
years to come, for the religious instruction of 
children and youth, unless by a Union Sunday 
School. 

I]. That in a large majority of cases it is 
practicable to establish such a school and sus- 
tain it, ifa library is furnished and ordinary 
care is taken in its organization. 

Ill. That though we are satisfied, that when 
for any cause a school fails and is given up, the 
influence which it exerts, even in a few Sab- 
baths, is important enough fully to justify the 
small expense of organizing it; yet so far as our 
knowledge extends, Sunday-schools established 
by us, on the union principle, fail as seldom (to 
say the least) as other efforts for good by the 
Bible, Tract, Missionary and other societies, 

IV. That though the settled ministry and the 
organized church give stability and character 
and efficiency to all the occupations of life and 
all the enterprises of benevolence, still it is 
often the case that our Society can introduce a 
Union Sunday-school far in advance of those 
higher gospel institutions, and thus effectually 
prepare the way for their introduction. 

. That to collect the people together, to point 
out the advantages of the Sunday-school, to per- 
suade the most suitable persons to engage as 
teachers, and actually to set the enterprise on 
foot, requires theemployment of SuNDAY-sCHOOL 
MISSIONARIES, averaging a dollar a day for the 
time employed, including their travelling expen- 
ses. ‘To employ this + Ai of labourers, to the 
extent of existing opportunities, would require 
at least $30,000. — 

This estimate is based on a survey of the un- 
occupied districts of our Western and Southern 
States and Territories. 

Vl. That some hundreds of valuable schools 
are now languishing and ready to perish for 
want of a Union library, which they have not 
the means to purchase; and that new schools 
are organized in neighbourhoods where ten dol- 
lars in money is not often seen in circulation, 
in all the business of life, for weeks together. 
In such places a TEN DOLLAR SUNDAX-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY OF ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, such as 
the American Sunday-school Union now pub- 
lishes, would furnish a store of profitable read- 
ing to young and old for a long time. To fur- 


‘nish these libraries, in whole or in part, we must} hands at you in the fulness of unconscious joy. 


have prompt and liberal aid from our Christian 
friends who are blessed with enough and to 
spare, 
VII. Though we have not much con 
in the application of arithmetical principles 
pecuniary value to moral results, yet to the 
who are influenced by such estimates, we 
safely say that a dollar wiscly expended for the 
religious and moral training of a child wHILB a 
CHILD, is, in most cases, equal to ten dollars 
expended on the same individual to compensate 
for a neglect of his childhood, Hence (by a fa. 
miliar rule of proportion,) an answer to a call o 
our Society for thirty or fifty thousand dollars 
Now, will confer benefits upon the community 
equal to the investment of $300,000 or $500, 
000 for the latter and less promising eff 
upon an adult population. 
VIL. That to rorm the taste of children for 
truthful and profitable reading is a very easy 
and practicable task, compared with REFORM- 
ING a taste that is already vitraTeED and fatally 


bent upon gratification, Every, 


teract the influence of a corrupt press, ar to 
purify and elevate the popular taste, only pre- 
sents, in bold relief, the matchless folly of ne- 
glecting infancy and childhood, and shows at 
the same time, the true place and value of home, 
pastoral, infant and Sunday-school instruction. 
A text of Scripture on a reward ticket that costs 
the twentieth part of a cent, may make an im- 
pression on a mind at six years of age, which a 
whole library of religious books will not be 
likely to make at sixty or even sixteen. 

While therefore, we would not depreciate, but 
heartily commend, all practicable measures to 
diffuse the best influences among adults, we 
earnestly ask, towards the diffusion of like in- 
fluences among CHILDREN and yourH, a regard} 
PROPORTIONED to the economy of means and 
time, as well as to the probability of success. 

(<r Those who have the means of supplying 
the good seed, and who think well of sowing it 
broadcast over the land at the earliest moment, 
and at the season of a comparatively clean and 
mellow soil, will not forget the Amertcan Sun | 
pay Scnoot Union. By order of the Board, 

ALEXANDER Henry, Pres. 
F. W. Porter, Cor. Sec. - 


For the Presbytenan. 
RAMBLES ABOUT NEW YORK.—NO. VL 

Perched upon the western bank of the chan- 
nel of the Harlaem Rail Road, near Porty- 
second street, is a large frame building former- 
ly used as a tavern, “There is a garden attach- 
ed to it, dappled with a few flower-beds, with] 
here and there a grape-vine creeping up a rustic 
arbour. In the road close by you may see one 
or two grizzly-headed men, standing in the sun 
or hobbling over to the ‘ other house” just op- 
posite. The smoke curling up from many of 
the chimneys, and the linen at the open win- 
dows show that the old mansion is full of life; 

and its use is partly indicated by the words over 
the doorway—* Home FoR THE CoLOURED 
AGED.” 

We say partly indicated, for this is not now 
its only purpose. At first indeed the old alone, 
who with tottering limbs and failing reason were 
halting uncertain down the hill of life, were gather- 
ed here to be guided, and soothed, and aidec on} 
their way. But charity is like the ivy—creeping 
on and twining its ever-green clusters over the 
lower wall, that it may gaina foothold to climb 
to the turret and the spire. They who threw 
the covering of their love over one class of the 
coloured race, found their kindness naturally 
reaching to the rest. ‘There was the naked and 
hungry cripple to be clothed and fed—the house- 
less, forsaken babe to be taken in—the sick and 
imprisoned outcast to be visited and perhaps 
protected. For all these in the walls of this 
asylum as well as in the hearts of its managers 
there was room, Its purpose being modified 
its name was changed. It is now “ The Colour- 
ed Home.” 

The front door opens upon a broad hall, car- 
peted, comfortably furnished and warmed by a 
great stove. A dozen or more old dames neat- 
lv attired are here engaged with their knitting, 
whilst a few poor creatures, whose - paralysed 
limbs refuse to perform their office, are watching 
the movements of the others, or vacantly gazing 
at the vapour from the vessel on the stove. Af- 
flictions are ever lightened, and these helpless 
invalids bless God who gave the ingenuity that 
has supplied them with an easy-rolling arm 
chair—a substitute in some'sort for the powers 
they have lost. 

The large room we enter at the right of the 
hall has several occupants, most of them very 
aged and some of them blind; the apariment on 
the other side is the “parlour.” Here, besides} 
the regular Sabbath exercises, there are religious 
services twice during the week. ‘There was a 
time when these people spent all the hours of 
their social gatherings in silly gossip or sinful 
bickerings. Whether their minds and dispo- 
sitions have been ‘improved let this room bear 
witness, whither they now love to come and talk 
of the Bible and the goodness of God and the 
rest upon which they soon must enter, 

Up stairs &hd we find ourselves in a labyrinth 
of halls and’ chambers, such as you see in al- 
most all the taverns of the last century. Each 
room we now pass hus two or three inmates. 
They are all neatly dressed, and every thing 
around them seems clean and comfortable. It 
is a rule of the establishment that all who are 
not bed-ridden must have finished their toilets 
by eleven o’clock ; and, as a general thing, be- 
fore that hour, the wholé household, consisting 
of nearly four hundred persons, is in order for 
the day. 

The large room on the south side of the sec- 
ond story is the female hospital. Here are the 
sick of all ages ministered to by their less 
helpless companions in suffering ; for, with one 
or two exceptions, every service performed in 


They have been pickéd up by the road side, or 
on door steps, Happy unfortunates! The ten- 


» 4 der mercies of the parents they have lost, were} 
a for the kindness of their present 
riends, 


But there are other and older ones who are 


may| far from joyous. They have inherited disease,| 


or suffered fearfully from early neglect. They 
sit moping by the fire-side with a touching look 
.of premature sorrow. A busy, talkative crea- 
ture is moving about them, and she seems to 


and wean them from their melancholy, yet even 
should their frail and sickly bodies soon sink 


poured upon their souls, that may fit them for a 
vigorous existence when this poor frame with 
all its distinctions of comeliness, and colour shall 
be laid aside ; and health and beauty shall con- 
sist in holiness alone, and sin be the only sick- 
ness or deformity, . . 

building:across the way are the apart-, 
ments of the men. Some of them are very old, 
how old is uncertain, for the birth-day of a poor 
black is a small affair, and nobody cares to 
note it; one of them has lost both his legs; one 
came here bald and has now a good growth of 
hair. He declares H® grows younger and young- 
er, every year. Several are quite sick, and 
one young man is dying of consumption, At 
every step we involuntarily ask ourselves, what 
would have become of the bodies, who would 
have cared for the souls, of these poor black peo- 
ple, but for the Coloured Home? 

This Institution is another instance of the 
“power of littles.” Large as it now is, its germ 
was a single act of kindness, the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the application of its consolations 
to a sick coloured woman in an out of the way 
cellar, by one who loved the poor, You who 
are waiting for the time when you shall have a 
granary of good for generous distributions, and 
neglect to sqw the handful that may by a not un- 
usual ratio increase to that granary, be sure you 
wait in vain. Begin and do something, some- 
thing for the souls, and something for the bodies 
of your fellow-men. ‘The poor ye have al- 
ways with you”—and why do we have them? 
Merely to show us how much better we are situ- 
ated than they, and teach us to be thankful ? 
This alone were arrant selfishness. They are 
with us as a means whereby we may obey the 
Golden Rule, as a way in which we may serve 
our Master by doing good unto one of the least 
of these his brethren. 

Let parents take their children to such heart- 
schools as this, that they may see the rich re- 
ward of doing good. Mothers, bring your daugh- 
ters here, let them look upon the hundreds who 
daily bless their benefactors, and let them know 
that they who are here engaged are women. 
Teach them, impress upon them that the no- 
blest, and what would become the most delight- 
ful pursuit of life. is to do good, that the flutter 
and gaiety of which they see so much are false, 
that the touch of affliction will remove them, even 
as the pressure of the finger dissipates the tints 
of the butterfly ; and that it is a great offence| 
against their Maker to employ the powers of 
that soul, that shall live as long as he himself, 
in decking, and pleasing, and waiting upon its 


| fleshly tabernacle. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 

The Committee on Church Extension find 
themselves under the necessity of again remind- 
ing the churches that the work committed to 
them cannot be carried forward without means.| 
It is not our design at present to speak of the 
great necessity and the importance of this enter- 
prise. On this subject the Board have already 
expressed their views, fully and strongly: and 
the last General Assembly, under a deep con- 
viction, ** that in almost all portions of our coun- 
try, and more especially in our new States, the 
growth,and permanent establishment of church- 
es, depend esventially on their having conve- 
nient houses, in which to assemble for the wor- 
ship of God ;” earnestly ‘* recommended to the 
Synods and Presbyteries to take such action on 
this subject, as would secure its presentation to 
all the churches under their care.” We know 
not how far this recommendation has been act- 
ed on by the Synods and Presbyteries; we can 
only say, very little in the way of funds, has as 
yet been realized by such action. As the 
churches have a right to know, and we trust 
feel an interest in knowing, what their Church 

Extension Committee is doing, and what means 
they have for doing their work, we will state in 
brief their receipts and the appropriations they 
have made. Since the lst of May last, when 
the last financial year closed, up to 1st of De- 
cember, a period of seven months, or more than 
half the year, the whole amount received from 


dollars and thirty-five cents. To make up 
this amount, siz churches have contributed— 
all, except one, among our feeblest churches. 
From only a single church of any strength, has 
any thing come into our treasury for this object. 
From a few benevolent individuals, there has 
been received, in addition, $572, making the 
whole amount received, as acknowledged by our 
Treasurer, up to December 1st, $629.35. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Committee have appro- 
priated about three thousand dollars to aid in 
building more than thirty new churches; most 
of these appropriations are yet unpaid, but they 
may be called for at any moment, and when 
called for, it is very important, the Committee 
should be prepared to meet them promptly. 
The churches should also know that new appli- 
cations for aid are constantly making, that 
many of these applications are exceedingly ur- 
gent, and, there is reason to expect, the calls 
for aid will be constantly increasing. And it 
may not be amiss to remind our brethren here, 


the Institution is rendered by the recipients of 
its bounty, each aiding the other and assisted 
in return. Even the blind who are so much and 
so continually dependent, are enabled to pay, 
back into the general service-fund by tending 
the children, or knitting, or performing some: 
manual labour of a simple kind. 

Let us listen. From behind the door a little: 
further on come the sounds of juvenile voices, 
subdued and mingled. We enter, but almost 
feel that we are intruding when we find a num- 
ber of boys upon their knees, repeating with 
their kind instructress the language of the Lord’s 
prayer. One of these lads was rescued from 
the miseries of the Five Points, where his mo- 
ther added to her sinful gains by the bodily dis- 
tortions and ribald language of her son. A Tit- 
tle way from this we come to a small apart- 
ment without an occupant. It has a table, a 
‘Bible, and a chair: its purpose is sacred. With 
a beautiful forethought this room has been set 
apart as the closet” —where the weary or tne 
anxious soul, burdened with the sorrows or 
seeking aid for the duties of life, may enter in. 
and by itself commune with its Father who seeth 
in secret. 


Descending from this series of chambers, and 


that the committees for this object in our Pres- 
byteries, are generally not slow in giving their 
sanction to applications for aid, and do not fail 
to urge on the Church Extension Committee the 
peculiar importance of their particular applica- 
tions, and the necessity of grantifg the whole 
amount asked. We do not compluin of this. 
In urging their réspective claims, the Presby- 
teries do no more than their duty. All we ask 
is, that they will be equally zealous and faith- 
ful in the discharge of another and a very es- 
sential part of their duty, that of urging their 
churches to furnish the necessary means. Our 
brethren all know their Church Extension Com- 
mittee can disburse only what they receive. 
Dear brethren, we are persuaded that this is a 
good, a necessary, and an exceedingly impor- 
tant work ; we are deeply anxious it should be 
prosecuted with vigour, for we honestly believe 
it will be greatly for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. Under this convic- 
tion, we venture to submit to the churches the 
following proposition: That they make an ef.- 
fort to raise for this object, within the next three 
months, the sum of ten thousand dollars, This 
we believe may be accomplished by a very 
small effort.on the part of each minister and 


passing from the hall through the western door, 
we find ourselves close upon a large building 


each church, without oppressing any one, and 
withow interfering with any other good object. 


lately added to the Home. Here are, most of 
the children. Some of them are bright-eyed 
creatures, that crow and shake their Tittle brow 


,We beg leave to show.by a very plain, and 
simple calculation, which all can understand, 


‘how this can be donép We have now, in con- 


love them with a mother’s tenderness. Care}, 
and gentle nursing may give them strength,} 


into the grave, there ‘is heré a healing balm/ 


the churches for this object has been fifty-seven| 


own: merits, and let all the churches do for 


Church-| Minis- 
NaMEs, Members. 
Old School Presbyterians} 2,229 | 1,746 | 204,000 
New School do, . . | 1,500 | 1,300 | 121,000 
Other classes do. ../ 1,150 | 106,060 
Congregationalists. . - | 1,440 | 1,400 | 203,100 
Dutch Reformed .... |. 280 275 32,900 
German Reformed. . . 750 200 76,000 
Evangelical German. .| 805 | 369'| 24,000 
Lutherans .......{ 1,150 520 150,204 
Episcopal Methodists . /13,820 |12,935 (1,139,587 
Protestant do... 763 | 1,359 72,000 
Reformed 435 82 4,11 
Gerinan « 538 19,300 
Associate Baptists . . . | 7,501 | 5,444 | 651,392 
Independent do...j| 250) 155 10,000 
Anti-Mission do... . | 1,978 990. 68,641 
Seventh Day do. . 50 74 5,996 
Free Will do. 1,165 |} 921 61,372) 
Reformed do. 1,750 | 200,000 
Other eee 126 14,614 
Moravians ....... 25 30 7,200 
Swedenborgians, (about)} 50 45 6,000 
Episcopalians, (about) . | 1,300 | 1,350 00,000] 
Mormons, (about) 1,400); 50,000 
Universalists, (about) .| 600 | 60,000 


_whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 


nexion with our General Assembly, 2220) 
churches. Leave out of the calculation, if you/ 
choose the 229 churches, as too poor to do any 
thing, and there are 2000 left. If each of these} 
churches will raise for this object the small 
ameount of five dollars, the ten thousand dol- 
lars are secured. Is there any one of our 
two thousand churches, which could’ not, 


without any sacrifice, raise this small, amount), 
We suppose there is not.) 
But most of our churches, 4 


for such an object ? 
asked, would rea- 
dily give a much larger amount, and thus leave 
less to be raised by the poorer churches. Ifa 

will only do something, and do it promptly, the} 
work will be done, Will the churches consider 
this matter? Who will take the lead and begin 
this good work? We will only add, what| 
is done for this object should be done by sepa- 
rate collection; it should not be united with the 
collection for Missions. The missionary cause 
gemands a full collection, separate from all 
other objects. [fit be united with any other both 
will be injared. Let each object rest on its 


each as God shall enable them. 
In behalf of the Church Extension Committee. 
A. McDowszit, Cor. Sec. 


Mission Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 1845. 


From the Protestant Almanae for 1846. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE U. 8S. 


The whole Catholic and Jewish porulation, we 
presume, is included in the numbers opposite t 
names respectively; whereas, in most other cases, 
only the communicants are included, and these con- 
stitute but a small portion of the population. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser.. 
NATIONAL SABBATH BREAKING. 


The following are extracts from notices pub- 
lished in a late morning paper: 

For Boston on Sunday nezxt,—The Go- 
vernment, with a view of affording every facility 
to the commercial community, will despatch the 
mails for the steamer Britannia on Sunday next, 
ever the 
be attached for passengers for the steamer and 
others.” 

“© Post Office, New York.—On Sutday, the 
30th inst. there will be a special express from 
this office to Boston, via Long Island railroad; 
with the letters for thesteamer Britannia.” ‘This 
office will be open from nine A. M. until half 
past one P. M. on Sunday.” 

Here is a branch ofthe Government not only 
openly breaking the Sabbath, and causing those 
whom it employs to do likewise, but hiring a 
railroad company to do the same thing, and 
holding forth inducements to merchants and tra- 
vellers to desecrate God’s holy day. 

Some think that as a democratic or republi- 
can government ought not toshow a preference 
for any religious creed, or denomination, it can 
disregard religion entirely. But can a nation 
throw off its allegiance to the Supreme Ruler of 
all, or break his law with impunity? And are 
not individuals bound to obey God in the mass, 
as well as separately? Does the fact of a per- 
son, or of a nation, professing to be and to act 
independent of the law of God, free them from 
his control, or his vengeance? He hath said, 
‘© The wicked shall be cast into hell and all the 
nations that forget God.” As a nation we have 
not yet done this, but again and again acknow- 
ledged that it is ** by the grace of God we are 
free and independent.” = 

Others think that there is little harm in break- 
ing the Sabbath, and make light of it. The 
command of God is, ** Remember the Sabbath 
day to keepit holy. Six days shalt thou labour 
and do all thy work;” “in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant nor thy maid-servant, nor thy. 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates ;” 
and we have no more right to break the fourth 
commandment than we have to break the sixth 
or the seventh. ‘For whosoever shall keep the 


guilty of all.’-—James ii. 10. And the apostle 
in the succeeding verse uses this argument, that 
he who gave one commandment gave the others, 
and that if we break one of them we become 
transgressors of the law. It is written, “Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do 
them.” 

The keeping of the Sabbathis not only as 
binding as any of the commandments of God, 
but it is one of the great commandments. In 
the ancient church the one who broke the 
eighth commandment was condemned to restore 
double, but the breaker of the Sabbath, by the 
express command of God, was to be put to 
death. In some parts of the Bible the keeping 
of the Sabbath appears to include the whole 
law, and to carry with it every blessing. “If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call 
the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable, and shalt honour Him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words, then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, 
and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy fa- 
ther; for the mouth of the Lord has spoken it.” 
Isaiah Iviii., 13, 14. “Thus saith the Lord: 
take heed to yourselves and bear no burden on 
the Sabbath day, neither do ye any work, but 
hallow ye the Sabbath day. If ye bring in no 
burden on the Sabbath day, but hallow the Sab- 
bath day, to do no work therein, then this city 
shall remain for ever; and they shall come 
bringing offerings and sacrifice of praise unto 
the house of the Lord, But if ye will not hearken 
unto me to hallow the Sabbath day, and not to 
bear a burden in at the gates of Jerusalem on 
the Sabbath day, then will I kindle a fire in the 

tes thereof, and it shall devour the palaces of 

erusalem, and it shall not be quenched.” Je- 
remiah xvii., 21, 27. Experience has abun- 
dantly proved that the strict observance of the 
Sabbath is better in a temporal as well as in a 


Long Island railread.” - Care will} 


do more labour, in the long run, by working 
six days and resting on the Sabbath, than those ’ 
who do not observethat day; and a glance at. 


the nations of the earth will show, that where. 


the Sabbath is not observed, vice, immorality 
and irreligion prevail; and our prisons bear 


witness that Sabbath breakers are also likely to 


transgress the laws. of man, as well the other 
commandments of God. 

God visited the sins of Jeroboam upon Israel ; 
and many nations have suffered for the sins of 
their rulers. As a nation we are peculiarly 
sponsible for the acts of those in authority; and. 
every citizen should watch, and pray, that we. 
may be kept from national sins. For national 
judgments will certwinly follow; and, nothing 


will bring a surer curse than national Sabbath ~ 


breaking. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any . 
people whose God is the Lord. 


— 


PRESENTS TO WESTERN MISSIONARIES. 


The Western Executive Oommiitee of 


Board of Missions have received a box of books 
donated for the use of the Missionaries in the 
West, containing seventy-five copies of a work 


Rev. Dr. Janeway, entitled “The Internal . 


b 

Evidence of the Bible,” pp. 287, published:by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, and donated 
to the Board of Missions by the author ;_seventy-. 
five copies of a work by Rev. Dr. Cogswell, en- 
titled “* Discourses on Practical and Experiment- 
al Subjects,” pp: 228, presented by the author; 
and fifteen copies of ‘* A Scripturat Manual, al- 
phabetically and systematically arranged, de-. 
signed to facilitate the finding of proof texts, by. 
Charles Simmons,” pp. 600. These very valu- 
able works have been placed in the Depot at 
New Albany, together with several boxes of) 
clothing donated to the Board, to be distributed, 
to the missionaries according to their necessi- 
ties. To the several donors the Committee 
would return their grateful acknowledgments, 
and to others who may have. it in their power 
to render a similar service to the great cause of, 
Domestic Missions, they would affectionately 
commend these examples of liberality. To 
those who give of their substance to sustain the 
servants.of the Lord who are endeavouring to 
build up his kingdom in the world, the Saviour, 
will say, ‘“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,”——Presbyterian Herald. | 


, A WORD TO CHILDREN. 

A missionary at Cuddalore, in India, was 
giving away tracts, when a little boy about 
eight years old, came and asked for one. At 
first Mr. Guest refased, for tracts were precious 
things ; but the child begged so hard, Mr. Guest 

ave him one called, «The Way to Heavenly 


came again with the same request. ‘ But have 
you read the other?” 
and, standing before the missionary and several, 
heathen who were gathered round, he repeated 
the whole tract from beginning to end. This 
was like the little Basuto boy, “putting his 
books into his head.” Where are yours, dear 
children? Only on your shelves? Ah, if so, 
we shall almost be tempted to wish they were 
far away, where they would be to the little hea- 
then children-as food to the hungry. Remem- 
ber this truth, ‘“* Where much is given, much 
shall be required.” Youth’s Miss. Rep; 


POWER OF THE GOSPEL 

Peter Links, a Namacqua, was the brother of 
Jacob Links, who was murdered when on a 
journey into the country with Mr. Threlfall, the 
Wesleyan missionary, After we heard of his 
brother Jacob’s murder, Peter, when speaking 
on the subject, said, “*O that I could find the 
murderer who took away my brother’s life! I 
would not care what distance I might have to 
travel ; I would not mind any exposure, fatigue, 
or danger; I would not care what expense I 
might incur, If [ could only lay hold of that 
man.” Being aware that men in their savage 
state cherish an indomitable spirit of revenge, 
but, believing Peter to be a decidedly pious cha- 
racter, I was a little astonished at his language, 
and rather hastily inquired, “ Well, supposing 
you could find the man, what would you do to 
him?” ‘Do to him?” said Peter; ‘“* Mynheer, 
I would bring him to this station, that he might 
hear the gospel, and that his soul might be con- 
verted to God.”——Shaw’s Memorials of South 
Africa. 


THE AMERICAN MISSION AT MOUNT LEBAN 
BROKEN UP. 


We mentioned some weeks since, the appoint- 
ment by the Sublime Porte, of a Commissioner 
called Chekeeb Effendi, for the pacification of 
Mount Lebanon, where a bloody civil war had 
been raging between the Druses and Maronites. 
By a letter from Syria of October 10th, which 
we find in the New York Observer, it appears 
that the new functionary has entered upon his 
duties with a strong hand. Says the letter: 

Soon after landing he summoned a meeti 
of the consuls general, and inquired if their re- 
spective Ambassadors had written to them and 
forbidden their further interference in the busi- 
ness thus entrusted to him. They answered 
that they had. “ Then, gentlemen, I trust that 
you will act accordingly,” and the conference 
was finished. Having thus disposed of the con- 
suls, the commissioner next orders every Frank 
without exception to leave the mountains within 
ten days, and each consul accordingly requires 
all those under his protection to obey the sum- 
mons; if any one refuses he forfeits his claim 
to protection. The reason Chekeeb Effendi 
gives for this measure is the impossibility of de- 
fending them from harm should they remain in 
the mountains, ‘and any organized opposition 
should arise in consequence of his measures, 
one of which was understood to be the disarm- 
ing of the mountaineers, 

This order, however, finds many unprepared 
for this step. The French have large and ex- 
pensive silk factories in the mountains, and the 
owner of one of them at least has refused to 
come down, though some of his European work- 
men have. The Jesuits have had to leave their 
schools, and the missionaries of your American 
Board who had taken up their permanent resi- 
dence in Abeih, have also obeyed the summons, 
Their schools are disbanded, most of their goods 
have been left, and one of them was compelled 
to leave a new and comfortable house he had 
just finished, and would ere this have occupied. 
But the tenth day found them all in Beirout, where 
their schools are still open to their operations, 
untouched by these changes. Chekeeb Effendi 
at first guarantied the safety of property that 
might have to be left, and now he meanly seeks 
to withdraw his guaranty. | 

The latest news is that the Druze Sheikhs 
have refused to meet him. Some are fleeing to 
the Haouran. .No Fellah who owns a mule or 
donkey dares to show his face, for Government 
is pressing all it can lay hands on to carry up 
grain and stores for the Such is the 
situation of 
the result will be no one ventures to predict. 
But let the Church: rejoice that her Lord and 
Head is here supreme in ali these movements, 


spiritual point of view. 


Men ‘and beasts will thrive better, ‘al 


that he has decreed such. results .as. from 


eternity he knew would be for his. own glory, 


liss.” About.a fortnight after, the little fellow: 


rT Yes,” said the child, 


distracted Lebanon. What | 


ple. Happy ia that. 


— 
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be left destitute of those comforts which their 


_ should he become incapacitated for further la- 
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most inipfessible. Examples are known in 
which they-have been seduced by such influ 

aiid led to imitate the worst of the 
d_rec 


beings. by whom they were 


surrounded. In many cases it would not only 


Published at No, 23 Centre t, New Yorx; and 
peidimadvance. 
Corresronpexce.— The particu 

lars given by our correspondent in France, con 

cerning the wide diffusion. of atheistical princi 
ples Europe, and the’ diabolical plans enter 


tained’ by the” members ofan atheistic polit-/ 


wickedness ‘of’ which: men are capable, wh 
left to the guidance of Satan, and their own 
corrupt heart, The picture presented to us, ix 
shocking ;, but rightly regarded, it is deeply in-| 
structive, Let Americans beware! The same 

Heistical and ‘demoralizing principles have 

ready their, secret friends, and open advocates 
in this.Jand. ‘Let us watch and pray, lest we. 
enter into temptation. On the first page will be 
found'an interesting letter frémfreland. 


Inprane,—The communication, 
under. this title, from Washington city, will re- 


the -Choctaws, after having, for some years, 
tried the management of their Classical Acade- 
my by themselves, are now convinced that its 
prosperity depends on its being ender a religious 
supervision, and have offered it to our Board 
of Foreign Missions on very favourable terms— 
the Board to contribute $2000, and the Nation- 
al Council $8000 perannum, Colonel Pitchlyn,, 
the Choctaw chief, is a Presbyterian, and of the: 
Old-school, in his views and feelings ; and Mr. 
Armstrong, the Wyandot, isa Methodist. | 


ALTERATION oF Tonzs.—A correspondent 
_ objects to our remarks on this subject, princi- 
pally on the ground that old tunes may not be 
perfect, and that. if they involve musical im- 
perfections, they may prove just as grating to 
correct ‘ears, as alterations in them may prove 
to other ears, perhaps not so correct. We 
want no controversy on this subject. _We have 
expressed our opinion and it remains unaltered. 
We have said that old tunes have a sacredness 
_ from association, and it will be no easy task to} 
teach those who have been accustomed to them, 
to sing them under’ any modern modifications, 
To those who do'not like them in their present 
_ form, ‘the course is clear; they may construct 
new and better ones if they can, or they may 
abandon the use of them altogether—but let the 
old wine alone, let it have no foreign mixtures. 
We do not’pretend to have better taste than our 
unknown correspondent, but we must insist that, 
such as our taste-is, it must ever be offended by 
the alterations alluded to, and this we know to 
be the case withothers. Why not then humour 
the prejudice, if it: be such, in. letting the tunes, 
which satisfied our fathers, alone, especially as 
the field is so wide and open from which com- 
posers can gather fresh flowers to arrange in 
new boquets. | 


Tuines watcu Oveurt To sz Donr.—We do 
not pretend to enumerate all that should be 
done, which is yet left undone, for the sins of 
omission are as aumerous as the sins of commis- 
sion. Our object is merely to indicate a few de- 
ficiencies in the church, which, in a purer and 
holier zeal than it now possesses, it would un- 
doubiedly supply, in testimony of its love to 
Christ, and for the perfecting of its own exam- 
ple before the world. We should be highly 
gratified could we awaken general attention to 
the subjects which we intend to propose to the 
wise counsellors and the eloquent writers of our 
Church; for until their importance is unfolded,| 
and the duty of attending to them enforced, the 
things which ought to be done, will be atill left 
undone. We open the way, we invite others to 
follow. 
-. 1st, There should be a provision made for 
foreign missionaries who have broken down in 
their arduous duties, and have been compelled, 
by the failure of their health, to abandon the 
field of their labour. We speak not of those 
who are discouraged by light causes, or partial 
sicknesses, or whose health is recruited by a 
return to their native climate; but of those 
‘whose physical ability is radically impaired, 
and who being comparatively useless in a for- 
eign station, should not in their declining years 


‘situation as missionaries has prevented them 
from providing for themselves. We have known 
such cases. We have with pain looked upon 
‘the privations and sufferings of those whose 
‘vigour has been spent in uncongenial climes, 
.proclaiming salvation to the heathen. Surely 
they are entitled to a share of the abun- 
‘dance of their brethren, whose sense of duty, 
‘or whose zeal for the Lord has never led them 
to make the same.sacrifices. The devoted 
missionary should have the assurance, that 


bour, he will find a home for himself and help- 
less family among his brethren. 
. %. Provision should be made for the education 
‘of the children of Missionaries. The peculiar 
circumstances in which they are placed, while 
surrounded by the. heathen, should not be for- 
gotten. We know the dangers which encom- 
‘pass youth under the most favourable domestic 
‘circumstaces, They require vigilart parental 
care, to guard them from the contagion of 
“evil counsels and example. The missionary 
‘cannot exercise the same watchfulness, un- 
less he neglects his appropriate work ; and he 
-has cause to tremble lest the same corrupt hea- 
thenism which he is endeavouring to expel 
‘from the hearts of others, should enter into his 


‘own household, It should be remembered that|_ 


,the.conyersation, the customs, and: the exam- 
cpleyof -heathenism are extremely debasing; it 
‘fequires ‘fixed principles of religion to resist their 
‘fiiluence; and Yet it is to these the children of 
missionaries, are exposed, to a ceriain extent 
unavoidably, anid to their great detriment, es- 
petially ‘as théy are sapposed to be in that state 


_ ated ministers of the gospel, whom age disquali- 
» fies for'their work... We probably are within 


_ “| should they themselves find rest in the grave 


materially relieve the anxieties of the mission- 
ary, but add greatly to his efficiency, if his 
children could be brought to a Christian land to 
be educated and trained up to those fixed prin- 
ciples which would afterwards qualify them to 
succeed their parents in the missionary work, 


cases? 
.3, ‘Provision should be made for superannu- 


the limit of truth when we say that four-fifths 
of the ministers in the Presbyterian Church are 
not .in a situation to make provision for their 
declining age... Their ealaries are miserably 
small; scarcely sufficient for a bare subsistence, 
and unless they superadd some employment to 
that which appropriately belongs to their call- 
ing, they must look forward to a day of disease 
or old age with the gloomiest reflections ; and 


their families must be left in penury. We have 
ofien. insisted, and would still insist on more 
adequate provision for ministerial support; but 
for the present we contemplate a particular 


life has been one of toil, who has devoted him- 
self to the good of others, but who being no 


aside from his work, and has peculiar claims 
on the Church for that aid which would smooth 
the path of his declining years, | 

4. Provision should be made for the educa- 
tion, particularly of the sons of poor ministers. 
From causes already hinted at, they cannot be 


care they might become ornaments to any of the 
learned professions. It is natural that one oc- 
cupying the high post of a minister of the gos- 
pel, and knowing the value of education, should 
be wounded in his sensibilities in witnessing his 


and destitute of the means of ealling forth the’ 
energies of their minds, when a little of the su- 
perfluity of money-making Christians could 
supply the desideratum. 

It may, in surprise, be asked, do we propose 
four new projects for the support of the Church, 
when existing benevolent operations are so in- 
adequately sustained? We hardly have courage 
to say that we propose them; but this we do 
say, that there is money enough in the hands of 
Presbyterians to give immediate efiiciency to 
all these projects, and if the spirit of the Apos- 
tles and primitive Christians now influenced 
and animated their hearts, they would without 
further appeal bring forth their offerings and 
lay them cheerfully on the altar of the Lord; 
and by so doing they would really benefit their 
own families, dotheir own souls a service, and 
provide a subject of comfortable reflection in a 
dying hour, | 


‘Parocniat Scuoors.— The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication have just issued, in a neat 
pamphlet, a Report to the. Synod of New Jer- 
sey on the subject of Parochial Schools.” It 


Why should not the Church provide for such| 


but long benighted people. 


class, the veteran soldier of the cross, whose| 


longer able to buckle on the harness, is laid| 


educated by their fathers, and yet with proper| 


offspring growing up in comparative ignorance, | 


Tue Encuse Version or Tae Phil- 


adelphia, E. C. & J. Biddle. 18mo. 
An exceedi neat edition of the Scriptures, with 
inal readings, ref s to parallel passages, with 


of the paper good. I: has the old version of the Psalms 
appended 


Tue Lanp or Sins, or an Exposition of Isaih xlix, 12, 
together ‘with a brief account of the Jews and Chris- 
tians in China, By a Missionary in China. Phila. 
delphia, 1845. Wm. S. Martien. 18mo. pp. 147. 
The author of this litde volume is a missionary in 

China under the direction of the Presbyterian Board of 

Foreign Missions. His object is to show that China is 

contemplated in prophecy under the name of Sinim, 

Isaiah xlix. 12; a point which he makes out to be ex- 

‘tremely probable. He evinces skill in showing the in- 


"REGENT PUBEICATIONS. | 


marg 
' well executed embellishments and richly bound. For a/ 
Bible of the pocket size, the type is clear and the texture} 


sufficiency and improbability of other interpretations, and 
establishes his own on grounds which to the reader will 
be hkely to te satisfactory. Having disposed of this 
point he refers to the progressive fulfilment of the pro. 
phecy by giving a rapid and yet highly interesting ac- 
count of Christian missions in China from the earliest ta 
the present times, ‘This portion of the work furnishes 
the reader with a condensed history of the successive! 
efforts of the Nestorians, the Roman Catholics, and the 
Protestants to introduce the Christian religion into the 


ed and are well put together, and we are sure that those 
who read the volume will feel an increased interest in the 
present attempts to carry the pure gospel to this numerous 


Tue Inriurence or Puysicat Causks on Reuiciovs Ex. 


Perience. By Joseph H. Jones, D.D., pastor of the} 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Philadel-| 


phia, 1845. Wm. 8. Martien, 18mo. pp. 132. 

We know few subjects which require more judicious 
} and discriminating treatment than the one presented in 
| this title. Some revolt at the idea of attributing to phy- 


and others may be and are disposed to give undue im- 
portance and prominence to such causes, The difficulty 
is to discriminate accurately the true medium between the 
two. The author has attempted this, and, in our judg- 
ment, he has done it with much s He shows the 
difference between the material and spiritual parts of 
our nature, and the practical uses of a thorough acquain- 
tance with their mutual influence ;—a knowledge which 
may greatly benefit private Christians and which is indis- 
pensable to the religious teacher. These points are treat- 
ed with caution, judgment, and intelligence, and are very 
happily illustrated by facts of a striking character. In the 
third chapter the author counsels the desponding, and his 


ly recommend them. We feel that it would be doing the 
author injustice to make extracts, since the parts are mu- 
tually dependent.on each other, and form, as we might 
say, an indivisible whole. The Christian reader will find 
this small volume a very engaging one. 


Tae Extent or THe ATONEMENT IN ITs RELATION TO Gop 
AND THE Universe. By Thomas W. Jenkyn, D.D., 
President of Coward College, London. Second Amer- 
ican from the third revised London edition, Boston 
1845. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, Philadelphia, Per- 
kins & Purves. 12mo. pp. 266. 

When the first edition of this treatise was published in 
this country we gave our opinion of it, and the revised) 
edition has not led us to modify that opinion, Asa 
theological treatise it is radically unsound, and in any 
hands but those of a theologian it is dangerous. It sub- 
verts the foundations of Christian hope in destroying the 
very nature of atonement, and with a great deal of as- 
sumption has very little force as an argument. Those 
who have read Beman’s sermons on the same subject,| 
have the substance of Jenkyn, and we advise them to be 
satisfied without dipping further into such poisoned foun- 
tains, We regret the diffusion of such views of a glorious 
and cardinal doctrine, for if the death of Christ was not a 
satisfaction to the justice of God for sin, we can find no 
hope in the expedient here proposed as a substitute for it. 


Lirrie Lessons ror Litrie Learners, in Words of one 
Syllable. 
&c. Philadelphia, 1845. George S. Appleton. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 191. 

Cxiara’s Amusements, By Mrs. Anna Bache, author of 

_ the Firescreen, &c. &c. Philadelphia, 1845. George 

S. Appleton. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. 

pp. 186. 

These two beautiful little books from the press of the 
Appletons, make their appearance at a very good season 
to attract the gaze of the young, who are in search of 
pretty books for Christmas. ‘The first one is a curiosi- 
| ty, as it contains no word of more than one syllable, in 
which short words several pretty little stories are told, 
The second is for a higher class of readers, and its tales 
have greater interest. Both abound in pictures, and are 
clothed in scarlet and gold. | 


possesses much intrinsic interest, and we &re 
much gratified at the increasing attention paid 
to this vital subject, The pamphlet, which is 
from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Janeway, should 
be widely circulated. 


— 
— 


Use or Distinctive Preacuinc.—We re- 
cently heard the history of a Presbyterian 
church which dwindled from prosperity into 
comparative insignificance, under the preach- 
ing of a good man, whose policy was to exclude| 
from his preaching every thing which was dis- 
tinctive of Presbyterianism. This course so 
liberalized the minds of the people and loosened 
their hold of all that is substantial and peculiar 
to our system, that they found no difficulty in 
gliding intoother denominations, We fear that 
there are othcr similar cases. We are sur- 
prised that any should regard this as a sound 
policy, and still more surprised that they can 
reconcile it with a just sense of ministerial 
fidelity. If our system of doctrine and order is 
good and scriptural, it is certainly deserving of 
careful il.ustration and enforcement from the 
pulpit. 


— 


A Brier Rerort.—A committee on the 
state of religion in one of the New England As- 


style of documents on that subject, present- 
ed the following : | 


“That the state of religion in the churches 
composing this Association is lamentably low, 
needs no argument to prove ; but to prescribe a 
remedy is a task more difficult—yet your Com- 
mittee make an attempt. Therefore, 


flocks repent of their lukewarmness, humble 
themselves at the foot of the cross, seek for- 
giveness of God, and return wholly to his ser- 
vice, | 

Resolved, That the flocks follow their shep- 
herds,” 


Excessive Lisgratiry.—We have known 
persons so excessively /zberal in their religious 
opinions, that they would refuse to contribute 
for the erection of a church of their own denomi- 
nation, but freely and ostentatiously gave for 
one ofanother denomination; and while they de- 
clined aid to the benevolent institutions of their 
own church, would extend it to those of other 


of those strong and definite views of truth, 
which every right minded Christian will aim to 
obtain, is it done from pride, and to secure ap- 
plause from others for liberal views and feelings? 
Of course we do not decide the question ; we 
only ask persons of this description to look in- 
ward and decide it for themselves. 


EccugstasticaL.— The Presbytery of New 
Brunswick recently ordained to the work of 
the gospel ministry, and installed pastor of the 

Presbyterian church of Manchester, Monmouth 

county, New Jersey, the Rev. Morse Rowell : 

sermon by the Rev. Dr. D. V. McLean of Free- 

‘hold; charge to the pastor by the Rev. C. Web- 
ster of Middletown; charge to the people by the 


sociations, deviating from the usually prolix| 


Resolved, That the shepherds of the several) 


sects. How is this to beexplained? In theabsence| 


Tue Arrractions or Heaven. Edited by H. A. Graves. 


Boston, 1845, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln : Philadelphia, 


Perkins & Purves. 32mo, pp. 128. 
This tastefully got up volume is composed of brief, 
but pertinent, quotations in prose and verse, from many 


subject—Heaven. 


Littte Witty, a Widowed Mother's Memorial of a 
Beloved Child. With an introduction by the Rev. 


32mo, pp. 48. 
_ Little Willy was a of the excellent William 
have seldom read. Parents should place this little book 
in the hands of their children, 


Tue Manvat or Matrimony anp ConnustaL Companion? 
gathered together for the safety of the single and the 
weal of the wedded. By a. Bachelor. New York, 
1845, D. Appleton & Co,’ Philadelphia, Geo, S. Ap- 
pleton. 32 mo, pp. 127. 


by Scriptural passages relating to matrimony. Substan.| 

tial and sound advice to those who prepare to enter into 

wedlock, or who are already initiated. 

A Pocket or THE Descrirrive ANATOMY OF THE 
Human Bopy. “By J. N. Masse, M. D., Professor of 
Anatomy, Paris. Translated from the last Paris edi- 
tion, and ‘edited by Granville Sharp Pattison, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of New York, 
Member of the Medico-Chirnrgical Society of London, 
&c.&c. New York, 1845. Harper & Brothers. 
To the medical student this is an invaluable book. I) 


would prize, but perhaps its chief recommendation is tha: 
so much js compressed into so little space—that a com- 


greatempire. ‘lhe materials have been carefully collect-| 


sical causes any of the phenumena of religious experience,| 


advices are highly judicious and adapted to the circum-| 
stances of a suffering class, and to such we can cordial-/ 


By Mrs. Barwell, author of Sunday Lessons,| 


distinguished authors, al] bearing on the same enchanting} 


William Jay. Presbyterian Board of Publication.| 


Jay, and a more tender and beautiful little biography we} 


Two sermons in old and plain style, by William Secker} 
and Jeremy Taylor, compose this little volume, preceded} 


is such a work, indeed, as every member of the professiou| 


plete anatomical atlas may be carried in the pocket to be 
referred to in the dissecting room. Its great utility will 
also be appreciated by the country physician who has so 
few opportunities of referring to the subject. It has 112 
beautifully executed engravings, and is offered at the very 
low price of $3. 


anp By William 
H. Prescott, author of “The History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” “ The Conquest of Mexico,” &c. New 
York, 1845, Harper & Brothers. | 
These essays do not now come before the public for the 

first time. ‘They have all, with one exception, appeared in 


rate disquisitions of Macaulay and Stephens they are not 


the subjects, as dissertations on the subjects themselves. 
Those who remember for how much of interesting infor- 
mation they are already indebted to Mr, Prescott, and 
with what pleasure they read his former works, will wel 
come these Miscellanies. ‘The mechanical execution of 
this book is most elegant, and no pains or expense seem 
to have been spared by the publishers. : 


Tue History or Sirk, Cotton, Linen, Woot, and other 
Fibrous Substances; including Observations on Spin- 
ning, Dyeing, and Weaving. Also an Account of the 
Pastoral! Life of the Ancients, their Social Siate and 


on Pliny’s Natural History ; on the Origin and. Manu- 

facture of Linen, and Cotton Paper ; on Felting, Nett- 

ing, &c, Deduced from copious and authentic sources. 

Illustrated by steel engravings. New York, 1845. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Poets and historians seem to have been laid under con- 
tribution to furnish information for the above work, and 
not a nook of the past or present appears to have beer 
left unsearched for materials to add to its value. The 
title alone shows its importance to those engaged in rais- 
ing or manufacturing fibrous substances; whilst to the 
genera] reader it will prove an instructive as well as an 
entertaining book. One of the beautiful illustrations is 
taken from a large and valuable Chinese work published 


ty-five volumes is in the possession of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presvyterian Church. 


Syria, and Asia Minor. By John P. Durbin, D. D, 
President of Dickinson College ; author of Ob- 
_ servations in Europe, &c.: in 2 vols. New York, 1845. 

Harper & Brothers. 

_ Dr. Durbin in his recent tour went over some ground 
never before travelled by an American ; and although we 
have at different times been favoured with Notes on 
many of the regions, now visited, yet there is a freshness 
about these volumes that clothes these scenes with new 
interest. Indeed, we can scarcely read too much of 
the history and present condition of the land of the 
Pharaohs, where the Ierael. of God suffered, and 
of the country of the Canaanites, where they ended 


the North American Review. Like many of the elabo-| 


so much criticisms of the books whose titles jntroduce| 


Attainments in the Domestic Arts. With Appendices} 


by Imperial authority, an original copy of which in seven-} 


OssrrvaTions IN THE East, chiefly in Egypt, Palestine,) 


‘of ‘youth ‘and inexperience when their minds are| 


“Rev. H. Perkins of Allentown. 


their wanderings, To the Bible student every spot visit, 


éd by Dr. Durbin is one of which he loves to hear. The 
/™ Observations ” for thé mist part seem just, and we 
doubt not will well rege:ved as thoseon Europe by 

the same author. 
Pamphlets. —The Leaf an Emblem of Man. A chaste 
ndbprnate discourse, by the Rev. Edmund Neville Rec. 
tor 1 St. Philip’s church, Philadelphia, on the text, « We 

all do fade as a leaf.” 

An Address before the Society of Christian Research, of 
pilton College. By John C. Lord, D.D. of Buffalo, 


York. ‘A spirited discourse, in which the author,| 


-in his usually vivacious style, shows, under a variety of 
phases, that the great hindrance to the progress of Chris- 
tianity at present, is the perversion, or denial of the super- 
natural element of Christianity. Many of his observa- 
tions are pointed and forcible. 

Discourse on the Character and Services of John 
Hampden, and the great struggle for popular and consti- 
tutional liberty in his time. By W. C, Rives, Esq. This 
discourse was delivered before the Trustees, Faculty, and 
Students of Hampden Sidney College, Virginia. As a clear 
development of the political history of the times to which it 
refers, in which the virtuous Hampden figured so conspic- 
uously as an opponent of the measures of the infatuated and 
tyrannical Charles the First, it has afforded usa rich treat 

‘in the perusal. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT—NO. XIX. 
Affairs in Switzerland— Atheistical movement in Europe 
— Humanists—Secret propagandist society discovered 
—its leaders, Doleke, Marr, and Standau—German 
Catholic: church—Council at Stutgard— Progress of 
religious liberty in Sweden—Law in France concern- 
ing ex-priests—Ca_e of M. Vignaud. 

October 1st, 1845. 

Mr. Editor—The attitude assumed by the 
people and the government, in the Swiss canton 
of Vaud, continues strongly to draw the atten- 
the friends of the gospel. ‘The pastors! 
who refused to read from the pulpit the procla-| 
mation of the Council of State, have, (to the 
number of thirty-two, together with nine assis- 
tants (suffragants) signed and published their an- 
swer lo a government circular, which accused 
them of rebellion. They declare with as much 
firmness as moderation, that, in refusing to read 
the proclamation, they used a right, and per- 
formed a duty, as pastors, and as citizens. 
They are, they add, sincerely attached to the 
established. church.of their canton; but if the 
minisiers of that church may be transformed, at 
the pleasure of the civil authority, into preach-| 
ers of politics, or public criers, they will rather 
abandon their parishes than suffer their ministry 
to be thus enslaved. Tothis Reply of the Pas- 
tors, is annexed a Consultation drawn by skil- 
ful lawyers, the intention of which is to prove, 
(which it does most clearly,) that there exists 
no legal provision for imposing on pastors the 
obligation to read a political proclamation from 
the pulpit, or which gives the Council of State 
the power of constraining them to do it. Some 
journals hold out the hope, that the Council of 
State.will recede, and arrest the prosecution 
which they have commenced ; but a fact has 
lately occurred in the district of Aigle, which 
indicates an entirely dtfferent disposition in the 
civil authority. A religious meeting of dissen- 
ters, quiet, and few in number, held in a private 
house, was interrupted by the Prefect, escorted 
by the local magistracy. This functionary or- 
dered the dissolution of the meeting in the name 
of the Council of State. They refused to sub- 
mit, appealing to the inviolability of the domi- 
cile, guarantied by the constitution. But the 
Prefect insisted, declaring that he would send 
the gendarmes ; and these having arrived, they 
yielded to force. And this occurs under a gov- 
ernment which boasts of its liberality ! 

Bui the truth is, that the revolution, in the 
cantoa of Vaud, is, at bottom, as much anti-re- 
ligious as radical, or yet more so. 
nected with a general movement, which, in our 
day, egitates several countries of Europe, under} 

different names, and threatens, not this or that 
form of government, but the very foundations of 
socizty and religion. In Switzerland, it calls 
itself Radicalism and Free-societies, (corps- 
franes;) in France, Communism and Fouriér- 
ism; in England, Socialism and Chartism ; 
in Germany, Pantheism and Hegelianism, If 
the centre and birth-place of this movement 
were to be named, Germany might lay claim to 
this melancholy distinction ; but it is more cor- 
rect to say, that the spirit of evil, like the spirit 
of good, has breathed on these countries simul- 
taneously. You have been able to form some 
judgment of it, by the extracts from some Swiss 
journals, which, not long since, [ communicated 
to you, and in which atheism was openly incul- 
cated. Here follow some avowals quiie as mourn- 
ful, and facts more mournful still. 


Some men who take the name of Humanists,| 


lately addressed a letter to our Protestant jour- 
nal, the Espérance, for the purpose of vindica- 
ting the principles of the Communists, in which, 
they thus express themselves: ‘ Men of 1845, 
shall we always tremble at the exclamation— 
‘You are atheists?’ Two generations, in France, 
contended against the petrified prejudices of the 
middle age ; why should not our generation con- 
tend against the superstitions and infamies of 
the whole past? We feel ourselves possessed 
of courage to say to our contemporaries, what 
Peter Bayle proved to our ancestors—that an 
atheist can be a virtuous man. We shall add, 
that true virtue—that of the future—will be 
atheistic. Calvinism has sought happiness in 
the destruction of all authority interposed — be- 
tween the soul and God; it could not do other. 
wise in its own epoch. But Calvinism itself is 
only the miserable slave of an extra-mundane, 
extra-human master. . . . The virtuous atheist! 
exceeds in virtue the virtuous believer, because 
the former does good from his natural disposi- 
tion, and not from the command of God... . 
For us, the soul does not exist,” &c, &c. Here 
you have the tree; now look at the fruit. 

The Swiss journals announce the recent dis- 
covery, at Neuchatel, of the existence of a vast 
association, which extends into several of the 
Swiss cantons, the gbject of which is, by means 
of atheism, by the subversion of morals, and 
even by regicide, to accomplish the destruction 
of the social, political, and religious organiza- 
tion of Germany. ‘The following are some of 
the facts which: have been ascertained in the 
course of the judicial inquest, to which this dis- 
covery gave occasion. Since 1838, there has 
existed in Switzerland a secret propagandist so- 


ciety of the Young Germany, the principal} 


heads of which are two German professors, 
Messrs. Standau and Doleke, and M. Marr, edi- 
tor of the journal called ** the Young Germany.” 
Every member promises to remain in the asso- 


ciation till the age of forty, and to consecrate} 


the whole powers of his life to the attainment 
of the proposed end, at the cost of every sacri- 
fice. Before admitting a new member, they 
lead him by night, with his eyes bandaged, by 
many turns and windings, into a cave, where 
sits the committee. There, they cause him to 
make his profession of faith, and if they find 
him sufficiently atheistical and revolutionary, 
they receive him, after having obliged him to 
indicate the punishment himself, to. which he is 
subject, if he should fail of his promises, This 
society has organized twenty-eight clubs in the 
must considerable towns in Switzerland ; it has 


also some of them in France, at Marseilles and| 
Strasburg; these clubs form a confederation, 


conceived on the plan of the Helvetic Confede- 
ration. It is terrifying to see the activity of 
the propagandists, and the means they employ 
to gain over the working class. Several clubs 
had attained great prosperity; they had libra- 
ries, lectures of every kind, even a piano— 
every thing which could attract the operatives. 
One club, (that of Chaux-de-fond,) at the begin- 
ning of the present year, had two hundred and 
four members. Each club was directed, and 


excited, by one or two propagandists, who alone} 


were acquainted with the existence of the propa- 
nda ; the operatives knew nothing about it. 
he efforts of the propagandists were directed, 
and with only teo much success, to. promote 
among the working class a spirit of disorder and 


God, and the immortality of the soul, are old 


‘at liberty. He has just been travelling over a 
It is con-} 


‘London sent delegates to it. 


destruction. 
To finish the delineation of this truly diaboli 


cal scheme, it will be sufficient to saya few 
words of its three leaders, whose names } havi 
given above. The principal is Doleke, a p 
fessot of German, and a schoolmaster. In tl 
club-journal, he boasts of having put the clu 
of Chaux-de-fond in progress in the way 0 
atheism. Marr, the editor of the journal, i 
surnamed Robespierre, and this name is so ac- 
ceptable to him, that he,even annexes it to hi 
signature. In an article of his journal relativ 
to T'schech, who attempted to assassinate th 
king of Prussia, he said: *‘ Young Germans, 


thread-bare trash. Religion is but dung.* The 
effurts of T'schech, of heroic memory, unhappi-} 
ly remained unsuccessful. Take care of thy- 
self, majesty And elsewhere: Vengeance 
is a natural act of justice, and we should desire; 
to see the outbreak of great vices,-and outra- 
geous crimes, rather than that virtue which an- 
noys, and that worn out morality, with which 
they fatigue the people.” Finally, Standau i 
a hypocrite, who plays the reprobate amon 
the clubs, and the man of piety among good 
men. He wrote thus to one of his friends: “As 
I go every day to the pastor’s, and sometimes 
dine there, [ pass for the most pious man in the 
world; thou canst imagine the droll figure | 
cut there.” He added in a subsequent letter : 
‘Thou hadst imagined, that after having estab- 
lished my reputation for sanctity, I might be 
able gradually to retrograde. But it is plain 
that thou dost not know the Mémiers. They 
have this in common with the devil, that if they 
once get hold of you, they never let you go. 
Knowest thou, that I have imposed on myself 
a terrible torture in this part which I have as- 
sumed? J] must curry favour with the pastor’s 
sons, in order to bring the word of God into the 
campaign, By going regularly to church, and 
attending religious meetings all weathers, | am 
becoming every day more impious,” . 
Standau and four other members of the pro 
paganda have been expelled from the Swiss 
confederation, and the club of Chaux-de-fond 
dissolved; a light penalty for such crimes. 
What a frightful, what a diabolical enterprise ! 
But what renders it peculiarly mournful, is, on 
one hand, that this enterprise is formed ina 
country, eminently Protestant; and, on the 
other, that it is not isolated, but, as! said at 
the beginning, makes part of a general plan. 
Truly, the work of Satan grows and expands 
itself, side by side, with that of the Lord; and 
this word of Revelation is proved to be true, 
(Rev, xii. 12,) * The devil is come down among 
you, having great wrath, because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time.” : 
Unhappily for the Neo-Catholic movement 
in Germany, other elements, political, philoso. 
phical, or religious, are mixed up with it, which 
are far from being pure. The question of the! 
German Catholic church has become complica-; 
ted, particularly with that of the Friends of 
Light, (Lichtfreunde,) whose principles are 
those ofa highly advanced philosophico-religious) 
rationalism. Iam unable to say more of it at; 
present, because, I confess, their principles are, 
not yet very intelligible to me. In this strange 
confusion, it is to some extent conceivable, how 
certain governments, such as Saxony, and even 
Prussia, which at first showed itself favourable, 
or at least liberal in regard to the movement,| 
now exhibit considerable coldness, or even op- 
position, towards the meetings of the new church. 
Ronge was recently arrested, when on the point 
of setting out on a journey; but he was soon set 


considerable part of Germany; he was received 
every where with enthusiasm. His friends and 


he even formed, at Stutgard, a general assem-| 


bly, under the name of Council of the German 


church. ‘The council was opened on the 15th 
September, and divine service was performed 
by the priest, Kerbler, in the reformed church. 
Many large cities of Germany were represented 
in the council by deputies; Frankfort on the 


Maine, Mentz, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Ulm,| 


é&c.; and even the Germans of Rotterdam and 
When Ronge ar- 
rived in the council, his presence excited a great 
sensation. The deliberations, as yet, are not 


fully known, as the sessions, generally, were 


secret. They were engaged in adopting, for 
western and southern Germany, an organiza- 
tion something like that which has already been 
formed at Breslau and Leipsic. A commission! 
was appointed to receive the adhesion of mem- 
bers of the Roman clergy, and to locate priests 
who apply for employment. Another council 
is to be held at Frankfort. It was, besides, re- 
solved that a synod should be held each year, 
and especially this year, on account of the 
abundance of business claiming attention. J] 
presume from this, that they make a distinction 
between a Council and a Synod ; but I do not 
see exactly in what it consists. Perhaps the 
Synod has a more general character than the 
Council. One thing to be remarked is, that the 
Council has ‘extended female liberty and influ- 
ence. It was decided by a majority of thirteen 
votes, against eleven, that females shall have 
the right of voting. Independent women, that 
is, widuws, and unmarried women, will conse- 
quently be empowered to take part in the dis- 
cussions of the German Catholic district-meet- 
ing (commune). 

[ have mentioned, on a former occasion, a 
section of the fundamental law of Sweden, which 
prohibits Israelites from making any stay in 
that kingdom. This law was applied, not # 
great while since, as also another law, which 
banishes Protestants who embrace Roman Ca- 
tholicism. The legislative committee proposed, 
in the assembly of the Estates, (called the storth- 
ing,) the suppression of the clause against the 
Jews. The question was debated with much 
warmth, during three entire sessions; and the 
discussion was terminated by a vote of fifty- 
eight for, and twenty-three against, the proposi- 
tion, out of eighty-one deputies present. Not- 


withstanding this strong majority, the motion} 


was lost, because no change can be made in the 
fundamental law, without the consent of two 
thirds of the whole number of the members of 
the storthing. This number being, at present, 
ninety-one, sixty-one votes were necessary. 
The deputies who voted in favour of the Jews, 
have agreed to renew their proposition, next ses- 
sion. It was remarked, that all the ecclesiasti- 
cal deputies supported the proposition, Three 
of them, (of whom two are discharging ad in- 
tertm, the functions of bishops,) even delivered 
eloquent speeches in favour of political and re- 
ligious liberty. 

It might seem that, in France, this liberty 
should be well established. But my correSpon- 
dence ofien furnishes you with proofs, that it is 
very imperfectly so. Here is an additional 
proof of it. May a Roman Catholic priest, who 


has abandoned the ecclesiastical state, marry ?} 


This is at least doubtful. The question came 
up, fifteen years ago, in the famous trial of the 
abbé Dumonteil; and it was decided against 
him. I remember having heard it said, on that 
occasion, that a company of young advocates, 
opposed by inclination to this decision, never- 
theless admitted, after mature investigation, 
that it was in conformity with the present state 
of our legislation, and that it was but the ne- 
cessary consequence of the confusion of tempor- 
als with spirituals, in a country which has a 
State-religion. But the same question has re- 
cently come up anew. 

James Vignaud exercised the functions of a 
priest in the Romish church. He was located 
in a small commune near Limoges. He con- 
tracted intimate relations with a young woman, 
and had two children by her, which still live. 
Having a preference for the secular life, and be- 


* Horresco referens. Surely, nothing can be 
more illustrative of the long-suffering of God, than 
the fact, that sinful worms, capable of conceiving 
and publishing such blasphbemies, are permitted to 
live in.a world, where mercy still calls them to re- 
pentance, and points them to a Saviour.— Trans. 


‘ing afraid of the censures of his superiors, Vig #8 the ladies of Christian nations. 
naud finally abandoned his functions, and whol-| the blessings which the Book of God, in the 


— 


These are 


ly relinquished the priesthood. Then, he thought} hands of his servants, has brought to us. 


of marrying Magdalene’ Bertrand, which is th 
name of the mother of his children. The king’ 


attorney of the place, informed of this intention, 


caused, on the 19th of May last, a certificate of 
exception to be notified, as well to the mayor 
of the commune, where the marriage was to be 
celebrated, as to Vignaud and Magdalene Ber- 
trand. The question was tried, on the 16th June, 
and the exception of the king’s attorney was 
declared to be ill-founded. Vignaud having 
thus gained his suit, hoped to be enabled to pro- 
ceed with his marriage. But the king’s attor- 
ney threw in an appeal from this decision, and 
the affair was carried before the royal court of 
Limoges. The attorney general spoke against 
the marriage of Vignaud, after having had an 
understanding on the subject, probably, with the 
Minister of Justice. He sustained himself on 
the fact, that the canons of the church, previous 
to 1791, declared null all marriages contracted 
by priests ; it is true, this prohibition was re- 
moved by the laws of the Revolution, but it was 
re-established by the concordat ofthe year X. 
(1802.) The court, after four hours’ delibera- 
tion, declared that the votes of the judges were 


equally divided.. This equal division will not 


be voided till next session, . 

It appears probable to me, that the question 
will be decided, either by the royal courts, or 
by the court oferrors, (if it should go up so far,) 
against M. Vignaud, as in the case of the abbé 
Dumontiel. ‘The Roman church holds that the 
character of the priest is indelible; and we 
know only too well, how much our government 
and magistrates are inclined to humour that 
church. But this penetration of the spiritual state 
into the civil, is intolerable, There results from 
it, this singular contradition—that a priest may 
not only quit his functions, but become a Protes- 
tant, and even a Protestant minister; and yet this 
Protestant minister may not marry ! There results 
from it, moreover, this deplorable consequence,| 
that a priest, who may have lived in incontin- 
ence, and who may wish to make reparation for 
it, as far as possible, by adopting his children, 
and espousing their motlrer, would be prevented 
by the laws! It must be hoped that, if the tri- 
bunals cannot put.an end to this state of things, 
petitions will be addressed to the Chambers for 
a modification of the laws on this subject, Ob- 
serve, that a priest in the position of M, Vig- 
naud, cannot even rectify matters by going and 
getting married in a foreign country. For our 
laws, from reasons which regard the interest of 
families, and especially for preventing children 
from marrying against the will of their parents, 
recognize, indeed, a marriage contracted in a 
foreign country, and in accordance with the 
law of that country, as valid in form; but view- 
ed as to matter, the conditions remain unalter- 
ed. If there be a material obstruction in the 
way of M. Vignaud’s marriage in France ; that 
obstruction will remain, afier marrying, (if he 
should do so,) in a foreign country, and his 
marriage will be null in France, and in the 
eyes of the French people. He cannot marry 
out of France, except on the condition of expa- 
triation. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WESTERN INDIANS. 


Mr. Editor—lt is generally known, that some 
tribes of our Western Indians are represented 
in Washington by men of a high order of intel- 
lect and refinement; but it may not be so com- 
monly known, that most of these persons are 
humble and zealous members of the Church of 
Christ, exhibiting a more than ordinary degree 
of the simplicity and godly sincerity of the gos- 
pel. At the last Monthly Concert, held unitedly 
by F Street and the Second churches, we were 
favoured by the presence of two of these our 
western brethren—Col, Pitchlyn, the chief and 
delegate of the Choctaws, and Mr. Armstrong, 
a member of the Wyandot Delegation. Their 
addresses were listened to with the utmost at- 
tention and delight; and I send you a slight 
outline of them, hoping that they may not be 
without interest to your readers, 


Col. Pircutyn, being introduced to the con-} 


gregation, remarked, that all present would per- 
ceive him to be an Indian; one of those o 
whom, twenty years ago, it was said that all 
attempts to civilize and christianize them, would 
be fruitless. But how had the trial been made? 
A few young men, the sons of chiefs, had been 
brought to the east, and here been educated ; and 
when they returned to their people, with none 
to countenance them in their new habits—with 
no. congenial society, they were almost neces- 
sarily forced to relapse into their former condi- 
tion. ‘This was not the way to regenerate a 
people. God had pointed out a more excellent 
way, in thecommand, “ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” This 
was the only way. No effort to civilize a peo- 
ple, or to raise them, in any way, in the scale 
of nations, would, or could succeed, that had 
not the Bible for its foundation ; and that blessed 
book could not be brought into contact with a 
people, and be taught themdiligently and pray- 
erfully, without drawing after it all blessings. 
It is the cause and support of all your might 
and glory asa nation. Take it away, and you 
too, in no long time, must also become a nation 
of barbarians. 

Twenty years ago, said Col. Pitchlyn, the 
Choctaws were perfect savages; the men were 
warriors and hunters, and the women were the 
labourers ; and, strange, as it may sound, it is 
the case among all savages, that the females 
perform all the heavy labour, and no where, 
but in gospel lands, are they admitted to their 
proper. station, as the equals and companions 
of the men, . 

Now many are loud in their praises of a state 
of nature. ‘The Indians, they say, are happy: 
their manner of life suits them: why send your 
missionaries to teach them what does not suit 
them, and to break up and destroy their present 
happy state? But, said he, | know something 
of this. I was born, and grew up to manhood, 
in what I may truly call “the dark ages” of 
my country. That state of nature was, and 
always must be, one of misery, and not of hap- 
piness, War, war, was the constant occupa- 
tion of the people; and every little tribe was at 
enmity with its neighbours; each seeking to 
destroy the other. Only a small river sepa- 
rated our people from the Creeks, and, in my 
childhood, many a time, upon an alarm of the 
enemy, has my mother caught me in her arms, 
at dead of night, and hurried off, some twenty 
miles distance, to save our lives, it might be at 
the loss of everything else. We were in a state 
of constant alarm, and could neither sow nor 
reap in security. Our living was precarious and 
full of suffering. ‘The sad condition of our fe- 
males, and the evil influences of ignorance and 
superstition—for all superstitions degrade and 
brutalize—added to this, may serve to show the 
beauties of a state of nature. 

About twenty years ago, God put it into the 
heart ‘of his people to send us missionaries. 
They came to us with the Bible in their hands. 
They were good men. They sought the true 
interests of our people. They have laboured 
zealously and faithfully, and now they see the 
fruit of their labours. We have now among us 
many churches, Presbyterian, and’ Methodist. 
and Baptist, with their regular congregations, 
and with many hundreds of upright and con- 
sistent members. We have our numerous scheols} 
of every grade, even to large boarding-schools 
for girls, and for boys; and every school in the 
nation, | am happy to say, is under religious 
superintendence, and is conducted upon religious 
“Sarg Fully half of our people spéak the 

uglish language, and all the branches of edu- 
cation are taught in our schools. Our men are 
now farmers, with their houses and fixed homes, 
their gardens, and their orchards, with all the 


blessings of civilization; and our females a 


And this has been done, not by the power of 
your government, but in spite of it. The policy 
of the government towards the Indians has been 
uniform and evil, It has always been a little 
land here, and a little there; pass beyond this 


‘river: get you from this valley to that; go out 
The’ 


into the great west, and hunt the buffalo. 
Indians have been kept cunstantly moving— 


never being allowed to remain stationary long 


enough to gather around them the arts of civili- 


zation; and without a stationary home, men — 
can never be anything but wandering barba- 


rians. No, all the good among m le, is 
owing to the benevolence of those of ‘God's peo- 
ple in these United States, who sent to us the 
missionaries with the word of everlasting life. 


I well remember when the missionaries first — 


came to us. No one of our people thought that 
they would ever accomplish any thing. “ They 
will never get a Choctaw,” said they, “to be- 
lieve in their religion.” By and by two little 
girls were admitted into the church: “ Well,” 
said they, “this is strange; it may do for the 
women, but they will never get a man, a war- 
rior, to join them. However, it was not long 
before even proud warriors were bowing at the 
feet of the Saviour, 


One of these devoted missionaries I will men- _ 


tion particularly, and that is Miss Burnham, a 
name dear to the Choctaws. She came first to 
my father’s house. In my untutored wildness, 
she was a wonder tome. Why, said I to my- 
self, have those Yankces at the east sent you 
here? [| could only suppose that she had come 
to cook for the others; but she seemed too deli- 
cate for this, And she told my father, that she 
had come to teach the children, and'to do good 
to the people. Thought I, you might just as 
well go home again. But, under God, the in- 
fluence of that woman alone would have saved 
my nation, She established and sustained Sab- 
bath and other schools in all directions; her 
pupils growing up followed her example; as [ 
visited all our schools, this fall, as a trustee, I 
found their children in them all;.and having 
thus set in motion an influence for good, that 
will go on widening forever, she has gone home 
to New England, to die there, with the blessing 
of a nation upon her. 

We too, said Col. Pitchlyn, have our mis- 
sionary societies, and our contributions are sent 


to the common treasury, as a thank-offering, to — 


carry the gospel to those yet in darkness—and 
God grant that we, who have his blessed word, 
which alone can do men good, may never forget 
our obligation to send it to those who have it 


not, until its light shall shine upon a whole ~ 


world converted to God.” : 
Our Wyandot brother, Armstrong, then fol- 
lowed in a speech of much pertinehcy and 
wer, fully sustaining all the positions of Col, 
itchlyn. When he thought of all that had 
been done by the missionaries, he could hardly 
restrain his feelings; his heart was almost too 
full for him to speak. They had come to his 
tribe, about the same time, that others went to 
the Choctaws, But they met a very cold recep- 
tion. Ina council of the nation they were ad- 
vised to go away. They were told that their 
religion did not suit the Indian—that their God 
was not the God of the white man. But they 
persevered, and God blessed them; and the re- 
sult with them, the most northern tribe, had 
been the same, as just described, by his brother 
from the most southern. They too had their 
missionary society, and when the first member, 
an old warrior, laid down his subscription, 
‘‘ there,” said he, “ take that, and give the gos- 
pel another push.” And so should we all feel, 
when we contribute of our substance, or our en- 
deavours. Weare giving the gospel another 
push, until, by the blessing of God, it will en- 
compass the whole earth, and fill every land 
with thanksgiving and praise. , 
Comment from me is unnecessary. I only 
wish that every enemy of missions, and every 
cold-hearted Christian, could see and hear these 
mien thus “ giving glory to God.” 
W. W. E. 
Washington, December, 1845. 


; For the Presbyterian. 

IS BAPTISM IN THE CHURCH OF ROME VALID? 

Mr. Editor—Why has this question failed 
to arrest the attention of “the Presbyterian ?” It 
has been discussed in the church, and its courts 
and especially in the General Assembly for ten 
years. In 1835 the subject was warmly con- 
troverted, and decided by a strong vote against 
Rome. Last May in the same body it was ar- 
gued at considerable length in the precise form 
of our heading, and decided by a nearly unani- 
mous vote. Many of the subordinate courts 
have canvassed the subject, and, as far asI have 
noticed, have come to the same conclusion with 
the Assembly. Other periodicals have noticed 
it at considerable length, and with deep interest, 
Why this silence of**the Presbyterian?” Cannot 
the discussion be conducted profitably ? Is it 
improper or impracticable for either the Editor 
or any of his contributors to sift the whole sub- 
ject, and let the people see the true answer? 


Or are all struck dumb with reverence,or with . 


amazement, at the judgment of the Princeton 
Review? Can it be that the whole church is 
wrong, and that Princeton has given the only 
true verdict? If not, why has the’ subject been 
laid up, and no pen lifted and no voice heard? 
Month after month have I waited, anxiously 


-Jooking in your columns, for a review of the 


reviewers, until hope deferred, has died in des- 
pair. My spirit has ofien stirred me up, but 
the voice of Elihu rebuked the rising suggestion 
—‘Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom ;” and this, combining 
with other considerations, constrained silence, 
Still the voice of conscience is not quieted, My 
deliberate judgment is that the truth is suffering 
and therefore, though my hands are not much 
at a loss for business, | propose to furnish a 
short series of papers, in answer to the question, 
and in review of the Princeton argument. | 
Let it be understood, that the historical part 
of the discussion—that which rests upon the 
opinions of the futhers of the 16th and [7th 
centuries, I shall pass by almost unnoticed— 
mainly for the reason, that | have not access 


‘tothe necessary authorities, I fondly hope, 


that some brother who has the means, will take 
up this branch and respond to the Review. It 
is somewhat doubtful whether I shall be able to 
prepare a paper for each issue of yours in suc- 
cession, If practicable, you shall hear from me 
once a week. 

“Is baptism in the church of Rome valid?” 
In order to meet this question fairly we must 
define itsterms. A large proportion of all con- 
troversy is mere logomachy. If terms ,can be 
defined—their meaning setiled and kept se(tled, 
controversy can be finished; truth can be dis- 
covered; mankind set at one again; and the 
philosophical world; and the political world, and 
the religious world enjoy a blessed millennium of 
quietness and harmony. Definition is perhaps 
after all the most important part of logic. The 
mere reasoning process is the same in all sub- 
jects; the vagueness of terms alone causes most 
disputations. Hence the immense importance 
to the cause of truth, in every department of 
human thought, of an accurate knowledge of 
language ; its principles, its usages, its laws. 

bviously the question before us cannot be 
categorically answered, to general satisfaction— 
that is, the truth cannot be made to appear, un- 
til we have clear and definite and fixed mean- 
ings attached to the terms, Preparatory to the 


general question, then, we must meet these sub- 


ordinate ones; What is the church ? What is 
baptism? What is meant here by valid? What 
by the church of Rome? Our chief labour, in 
the whole case, is not reasoning ; is not argu- 


mentation ; but investigation, whose object is 


definitions. When once we shall have fred 
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Jerusalém! Jerustlem ! thou-ert before me now, 


he persone present, their dress, and many 
particulars, 


THE JEWISH PILGRIM-BEFORE THE CITY OF 


jiwed itting'wood.. At night he put these 
hollow of an old tree, and 
idirected “his’ sons to accompany him the next 


morning, in making fence. In the night, how. 


ever, came mad, After several years his 


Aye} the spoiler long. heth rigted where once the she asked. was, whether his aons had brought 


mine eye! 


Home ofthe Jom, each pleasant site sleepe unforgotten 
While the wanderer pays his Fatherlamd the tribute of « 


tear, 

And on the ear of peals our evening worship hymn. 
My long, U! say, how 
Beside dear Kedron’s silvery. stream, and - pluck sweet 


flowersthere? 


How long before our wandering tribes, to every quarter 
Shall meet in thee, Jerusalem, again the blest’ of hea- 


ven ? 


How long-before thy towers shall rise, all beautiful aiid 
strong 
7” like a dirge, replies—“ how long, how 


Yet, O! beloved Jerusalem! the day is drawing near, 

When merey from each swarthy cheek, shall wipe the 

scalding tear ; 

When outcast Israel, from each point o'er all the earth, 
shall come 


And gazing on thee through their tears, shall murmur, 


“home, sweet home !” 
Thy Temple’s columns once again shall in the evening 
Stand out in beauty; and the shout, "tis finished! Lo! 
done,” — 
Shall from her thousand workmen burst! and then 
harp’swildetrain, 
Shall wake proud memories.of the past, and back and 
back again 


. “Phe echoes of that song’ shall peal; and then the gushing 
tear 

Of rapture, stealing down the cheek, shall tell how sweet,| 
how dear 


To each, the hope that swells’ the soul in that glad hour 
So hallowed, that each earthly thought shall merge in 
os that of heaven ! 

‘silver moon, in queenly pomp, smiles down upon 
‘the hills; | 
The night bird's song is hushed, and now an awe my: 
spirit fills ; 
The vety dust is eloquent, which tremblingly I tread, 
And I ‘stand here slone—alone, the living—with the 


I see the Cross—the victim there—on me he turns his 
eyes— 
** Father, forgive their ignorance,” he murmurs ere he 
dies! — 
Yes, they were Jews that slew the Lord, but now the 
hout has come, . 


« When every knee shall bow to him,” and not a lip be 
dumb ; 


When he, who wandered long, beguiled by error’s wilder. 


dream, 
Shall queff the waters of bright truth; and in her calm, 
clear stream, sgl 
Shall see the mirrored light of heaven, through godly, 


sorrow’s tear, 
And looking up to mercy's throne, shall read his title 
clear.” 
The veil is rending fast, that threw its shadows o’er our 
| path, 
And mercy’s sun breaks sweetly forth from out the clouds 
of wrath ; 
And as her bow of beauty spans the now retiring 


storm, 
We see, on Calvary’s sun-lit mount, Messish’s bleeding 
fo 


rm: 
He looks—we weep. He smilea—we feel “for me he 
died, for me,” 
And the prisoned spirit bursts its chain, and stands erect 
and free! 
Norfolk, Va., 1845, - 


ANECDOTE OF WILSON, THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 


The following is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten to.a friend by this clever and amiable natur- 
alist: **One of my boys caught a mouse in 
school a few days ago, and directly marched 
up to me with the prize. I set about drawing it 
the same evening; and all the while the pant- 
ings of its little heart showed it to be in the most 
extreme agonies of fear. I had intended to kill 
it, in order to fix itin the claws of a stuffed owl ; 


but, happening to spill a few drops of water| 


near, where it was tied, it lapped it with such 
eagerness, and looked in my face with such an 
eye of supplicating terror, as perfectly overcame 
me. I immediately untied it, and restored it to 
life and liberty. Thé agonies of a prisoner at 
the stake, while the fire and instruments of tor- 


ture are preparing, could not be more severe} 


than the sufferings of that poor mouse ; and, in- 
significant as the object was, I felt at the mo- 
ment the sweet sensation which mercy leaves 
on the mind when she triumphs over cruelty.” 


— 


INFLUENCE OF PAST IMPRESSIONS. 

We daily experience the recurrence of past 
impressions to be entirely independent on the will, 
and we are often surprised at this distinctness 
with which scenes that had long been lost in ob- 
livion, suddenly reappear without the possibility 
of our detecting the cause of their revival.— 


That such resurrections of thought and impres-| 


sion result from some constant law of our exist- 
ence, there cannot be a doubt; but that the re- 


nized influence of association is insufficient 


for the purpose of explaining the fact, we pos- 
sess abundant proof, in those examples of re- 
newed recollection of its loss, which are so com- 


mon in consequence of disease. Sir Astley} 


Cooper relates the case of a sailor who was fe- 
ceived into St. Thomas’s Hospital in a state of 
stupor, from an injury in the head, which had 
continued some months. Alter an operation, he 
suddenly recovered so far as to speak, but no 
one in the hospital understood. his language. 
But a Welsh milk-woman happening to come 
into the ward, answered him, for he spoke 
Welsh, which was his native language. He 
had, however, been absent from Wales more 
than thirty years, and previous to the accident 
had entirely forgotten Welsh, although he now 
spoke it fluently, and recollected not a single 
word of any other tongue. On his perfect re- 
covery he again completely forgot his Welsh, 
and recoyered his English. - 

An Italian gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Rush, 
in the beginning of an illness spoke English; in 
thé middle of it, French; but on the day of his 
death, he spoke only Italian. A Lutheran cler- 

rman, of Philadelphia, informed Dr. Rush that 

rmans and Swedes, of whom he had a large 
number in, his congregation, when near death, 
always prayed in their native language; though 


some of them, he was confident, had not spoken in 


them for fifty or sixty years. _An ignorant ser- 
vant girl, mentioned by Coleridge, during: the 
delirium of a fever, repeated with perfect cor- 
rectness, passages from a number of theological 
works in Latin, Greek, and Rabbinical He- 
brew. It was at length discovered that she had 
been servant to a learned clergyman, who was 
in the habit of walking backward and forward 
along a passage by the kitchen, and there read- 
ing aloud his favourite authors. — 

.. De, Abercrombie relates the case of a child, 


four years of age, who underwent the operation ! 


of trepanning, while in a state of profound stu- 
a fracture of the skull. 


operation of the accident ; yet,at the age of fif 
exact description of the operation, of 


yer an 
inute Dr. Pritchard mentions 


Afier his re-| 
eovery, he retained‘no recollection either of the 


home the, beetle and wedges. They, being 
afraid to: enter into: an. explanation, said they 


could not find them; on which he arose, went 


tothe field where he had been at work so many 
he’had teft them; the 
away.— The Power of 
_ By Geo. Moore, M.D. | 


— 


J 


THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 

* You will remember that it was in the cave 
_of Adullam that David encamped, when he fied 
from the face of Saul, and where a number of 


as were of broken fortunes and discontented 
minds, joined David, who.became captain over 
them, 1 Samuel xxii. From the same cave, on 
some: later occasion, we read of three mighty 
men of David, who were probably imbued with 
the same ‘spirit of confidence in Gdd as their 
captain; sallied forth, broke through the host of 
the Philistines, who were then encamped in the 
valley of Rephaim, and drew water out of the 
well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, and 
took. it and brought it to David, 2 Samuel xxiii. 
138—18. The approach to the cave is so dan- 
gerous and perilous, and when once in it, so safe 


selected it as one of his places of refuge, though 
| the cave was in the face of his enemies, both of 


the cave runs for some distance over a narrow 
slanting ledge of rock, that projects from the 
middle of a precipice of some thousands of feet 
deep, and where only one can pass at a time, 
so that the one who happens to be at the 
cave’s mouth, if he chooses, may set at defi- 
ance an enemy, let his strength and numbers 
be ever'so great, for the least resistance of 
him who is in the possession of the cave 
would send down his enemies one by one into 


has never yet, nor could be,ascertained, in which 


number might hide themselves in it unperceived 
and unsuspected.. Numberless passages are 
branching off in every direction, and those pas- 
sages again ramify to the right and to the left 
without any kind of order and regularity, and 
so on. To venture any distance into the inte- 
rior of the.cave, without having a clue to take 
you back—which is generally a string, one end 
of which is secured’ at the mouth of the cave— 
is to surrender one’s self to a sure and prema- 
ture death. We provided ourselves with three 
thousaud four hundred yards of strong twine, 
and after fastening one tnd of it at the entrance 
of the cave, and leaving two armed servants to 
watch against the probability of its being cut 
asunder by some straggling Arabs, which would 
be literally cutting the string of our existence, 
we set out on our expedition, with lighted can- 
dies, allowing. the twine to drag along as we 
went onward. We alighted in many chambers 
of various sizes, shapes, and appearances, and 
which fancy might picture magnificent cathe- 
drals, palaces, amphitheatres, é&c., the same be- 
ing intervened by long, narrow, and low pas- 
sages, which we had to craw! through, and on 
many occasions we had to be let down and 
drawn up again by Arabs, by the aid of ropes. 
I regret that the lateness of the day obliged us 
to return after having expendéd less than one 
fourth of our twine, and right glad were we to 
find ourselves safely back at the mouth of the 
cave; for should the string have been broken 
by some accident, we might probably have been 
buried alive. It would require days, and not 
hours, to explore the cave, which tradition ex- 
tends to’Hebron, four hours’ distant. The cave, 
evidently, has been formed by the action of 
water, either previous to or during the Deluge ; 
ripples, like that made by water, are observable 
‘throughout the cave. Probably the apostle, 
Heb. xi., refers to David, amongst others of the 
Old Testament saints, who wandered in deserts, 
dens, and caves of the earth, nor is it improba- 
ble that David in this cave composed Psalms 
lvit. and cxlii., as the headings imply. What 
support must David have derived, when driven 
to look for safety in flight and concealment, 
from the assurance of God’s mercy and faith- 
fulness, which he so touchingly celebrates in 
the close of the former Psalm: “ For thy mer- 
cy is great unto the heavens, and thy truth unto 
the clouds.” Ps. lvii, 10.—Letter from Jerusa- 
lem, in the “* Voice of Israel.” 


FEAR THE SEXTON. 


Not many years ago a clergyman, on a jour- 
| ney, stopped to spend a Sabbath in a small vil- 
lage, where there was no church edifice, but 
where he soon found that the Universalists had 
been preaching in the school house for some 
time past. ‘T'wo or three preachers of that per- 
suasion were still in the village, some public 
meeting connected with their cause, having call- 
ed them and kept them there. 

~The travelling clergyman succeeded in obtain- 
ing the use of the house for a part of the day, 
and gave out word that he would preach. The 
people came together, not knowing what doc- 
trine they should hear, but most of them being 
inclined to Universalism. | 

He took his text, Luke xii. 4, 5: 

‘‘ And I say unto you, my friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body and after that, 
have no more that they can*do: 

* But I forewarn you whom you shall fear: 
Fear him which after he hath killed, hath 
power to cast into hell; yeal say unto you, Fear 

im.’ 

He then went on to say that there were two 

opinions as to the meaning of the world ‘“ hell’’ 
in this passage. One opinion is that it means a 
place of torment into which the wicked will be 
cast after the death of the body. But the other 
opinion is, that the word means the grave. On 
this latter opinion it is very evident, he said, 
whom we ’are warned in these words to fear. 
*“‘ Be not afraid of them, that kill the body and 
have no-more that they can do. But I will 
forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, 
which after he hath killed, hath power to cast 
into the grave, yea, I say unto you, fear him!” 
Fear not the assassin who comes armed with a 
deadly weapon, he can only kill the body; but 
O my friends, | warn you whom to fear; fear 
him who has power to cast your murdered body 
into the grave: yea, I say unto you fear the 
Sexton ! ! 
He. then proceeded with a very simple but 
inted discourse in defence of the gospel, and 
In opposition to the doctrines of the false teach- 
ers that were misleading the people, and showed 
them that the Bible must be full of just such 
nonsense as he had made of this passage, if 
there were any truth in Universalism. 

A.plain man, one of his hearers, remarked 
on coming out, that this unknown preacher by 
@ single stroke had demolished all that the Uni- 
versalists had done in all their previous labours 
in that vicinity.—Abed-nego. | 


Ozep M, 
Died April 5th, A.D, 1845, aged 28, 


Such is the striking inscription upon a beau- 


tiful marble monument, about to be erected over 
‘the remains of Coleman, the inventor of the 
attachment to the piano-farte—at Sara« 


wedges and the iron rings) 

| of the beetle, the wooden having mouldered 
y e Soul over the Body, 

' Considered in Relation to Health and Morals. 


the deep gulf below. The extent of the cave 


not only four hundred, but a thousand times that 


toga; where he died—New York Express. 


reason suddenly returned, and the first question| 


_ years before, and found them in the place where} 


persons to the amount of four hundred, of such), 


and secure, that it at once explains why David} 


Saul and the Philistines. The path leading to} 


| 


man »who had been employed with a beetie and ‘THE CONTRAST. 
_ An exchange paper gives us facts like these : 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘Saxony, at the period of the Reformation, 
and until she fell under the power of popery, 
occupied a lofty position among the states of 


Germany, and possessed the most. important! 


elements of national wealth and power ; she ha 
now sunk intoinsignificance, and has no weight i 
the balance of political power. 


scure duchy into a mighty kingdom, is the lead- 
ing power of the German confederacy, and the 
very centre of the learning and civilization of 
the world, though her soil is sandy and sterile 
and nature has done for her but little. Again, 


_Treland refused to bow her neck to the yoke of} 


his-holiness. Pope Adrian stirred up Henry | 


I 
to subdue her, that he might wring from her}: 


‘‘Peter’s pence, 


On the other) 
hand, Protestant Prussia has arisen from an ob-'. 


’ and. was the first instigator of 
that ‘‘union” of which the Catholics now s 
loudly complain. Popery is the blight of he 
prosperity—the withering curse of her children; 


Scotland—across the channel, is full of 
churches, and schools, and colleges—the land 
of learning, liberty, exalted sentiments, and 
hallowed wealth—the glory of the British isles 
Again, . 

In. Protestant America every man sits beneat 


his own vine and fig tree, having none to make) 
him afraid; peace and happiness, knowledge) 


and love, liberty and prosperity everywhe 
abound, But, 

In Catholic America, in‘ Mexico, and through- 
out all the republics south of her, there are des- 
potism and anarchy, desolation and misery in 
fair proportion with the universal ignorance and 
sottishness of the people. 

The fairest portions of the world, Italy, Spain, 
Poland and South America, have, in the provi- 
dence of God been allotted to popery for its in- 
heritance; these are the broad fields of the 
wealth it calls its own, and dispute its claims ; 
and yet all these rich and fertile countries have 


been impoverished, and made wretched by the} 


mother of “abominations,” No other countries 
of the world, ever enlightened by the gospel, 
have sunk so low on the scale of intelligence, 
wealth, and moral worth. Popery is their curse 
and ruin. It is a millstone hung upon the neck 
of all that is virtuous and lovely, and of good 
report in Christendom. Soon may the “mighty 
angel’’ take it up and cast it into the sea, ‘‘where 
it shall be found no more at all.” 


UNITED STATES MAIL SERVICE. 


The Baltimore Constitution has the following 
statement of the amount of mail service perform- 
ed in each State and Territory of the United 
States, together with its cost during the year 
ending 30th June last : 


States. Miles of Service. Cost, 
Maine, - - 041, $69,654 
New Hampshire, - 675,589 46,538 
Vermont,- - = - 713,110 46,939 
Massachusetts, - 1,646,477 128,445 
Rhode Island, - - 134,940 10,515 
Connecticut, - - 766,734 55,308 
New York, - - 4,831,026 360,665 
New Jersey, - - 709,920 58,194 
Pennsylvania, - - 2,787,912 152,917 
Delaware, - : 144,352 7,931 
Maryland, 912,288 131,730 
Virginia, - - - 2,452,006 193,162 
North Carolina, ° 1,553,748 174,617 
South Carolina, ~-- 1,019,564 115,945 
Georgia, - - 1,388,890 149,761 
Florida, - - . 335,974 42,354 
Ohio, - 3,119,522 162,300 
Michigan, 806,206. 45.363 
Indiana, - - - 1,173,820 63,711 
Illinois, - - 1,447,034 120,523 
Wisconsin, ‘ 13,382 
Iowa, 147,213 7,331 
Missouri, - 1,467,618 69,182 
Kentucky, - -* 1,803,807 125,551 
Tennessee, - 1,190,758 89,629 
Alabama, - : 1,388,254 225,266 
Mississippi, - - 920,662 95,312 
Arkansas, - - 513,156 52,939 
Louisiana, 318,812 39,666 

35,634,269 $2,867,991 
Expenses of mail agencies incidental 
to steamboats and railroads, - - - 37,913 


Total expense of transportation, $2,905,504 
The transportation exceeds that of last 


year, 
The cost is less than last year, 


DRIED STRAWBERRIES. 

Last summer, by way of experiment, when 
strawberries were plentiful, I attached threads 
to their stalks, and hung up a few which were 
over ripe to dry. I placed them inside a win- 
dow facing the south, where they remained 
from June last until the present time (March 
28.) They have just been tasted, and the re- 
sult is most satisfactory. ‘That sweet. refresh- 
ing acid which is peculiar to the strawberry in 
full perfection; the flavour of the fruit, without 
any watery taste, is delicious ; it dissolves in the 


mouth as slowly as a lozenge, and it is infinite-} 


ly superior to the raisin, which so soon brings 
on a feeling of satiety. The strawberry thus 
dried isa stomachic. The experiment may be 
tried when the fruit is so ripe as to be scarcely 


worth gathering, without any further expense} 


or trouble than being hung up. 


SIMPLE CURE FOR STAMMERING. 

Mr. Wakley, at an inquest he held yesterday, 
stated that a few days back the summoning of- 
ficer told him it would be useless to call one 
‘witness, a lad, because he stuttered so exces- 
sively that he could barely articulate the short- 
est sentence in half an hour. Mr. Wakley, 
however, had him called, and telling him that, 
as shot could not be discharged from a gun 
without the powder or air, so words could not 
come from the mouth unless the lungs had their 
powder, viz. air. He told the lad to inhale} 
air, or draw in his breath strongly. ‘ Can 
you talk now?’’ The boy, to the surprise of 
the jury, answered. immediately and glibly, 
“Yes, I can, sir, very well.” The coroner ad- 
ded, inhalation or self-inflation of the lungs 
with alr, was a sure remedy for stammering, 
and though it had been discovered long ago, the 
faculty had not, until lately, and even then only 
a few. of them, caused it to be practised as a 
remedy for defective articulation. —English 


— 


A FEARLESS CHRISTIAN. 

Frederick II., after the successful termination 
of the seven years’ war, was always pleased to 
see old General von Ziethen at his table, and 
whenever there were no foreign princes pre- 
sent, his appointed place was beside the king. 
On one occasion he was invited for Good Fri- 
day; Ziethen excused himself as not being} 
able, inasmuch as he made it a point to partake 
of the sacrament on that great Church festival, 
and desired to spend the remainder of the day 
in meditation. | 

The next time he appeared at Sans-Souci to 
dinner, the conversation, as was usual, assumed 
an intellectual and merry course, and the king 
jocosely turned it on his immediate neighbour 
in these words:—** Well, Ziethen, how did the 
supper of Good Friday agree with you?” The 
jovial table-guests set up a jeering laugh; but 
the ancient Ziethen, after shaking his grey head 
indignantly, left his chair; then bowing respect- 
ful to his majesty, he with a loud and firm voice, 
thus addressed the king : 

“ Your majesty well knows that in war | 
shun no danger, and that whenever it has been 
necessary, I have not hesitated to risk my life 
for you ‘and my country. The same sentiment 
animates me still, and this very day, if you 
command it, I will suffer my hoary head to be 
cut off, and loyally laid at your feet. But 
there is One above who is more than you, and 
], and all mankind; and that one is the Saviour 
and Redeemer of the world, who died for all, 
having purchased us by his precious blood. 

“| will, therefore, not submit to have the 


holy One, on whom my faith reposes—who is 


‘my consolation in’ life, and hope after death, tol 


be attacked and derided. In the strength of 
this. faith, your & 
and conquered ; if it is your majesty’s pleasure 
to undermine this faith, then does your majesty 
lend a hand to undermining the Siate’s welfare. 
What I have said is true—receive it gracious- 
ly? 


He stood up—offered his right hand to the brave 
old Christian General—put his left hand on his 
shoulder, and said. with emotion—‘ Happy Zie- 
then! would that I could believe as you do! 


it; what has occurred shall never happen 
again!” 


CURIOSITIES AT PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS. 

First, the famous **Rock,” which has been 
built over in the erection of a wharf, and which 
is not visible till some of the earth on its sur- 
face is removed ; secondly, the street Cr) 
where the Pilgrims first settled; ‘*Coles’s Hill,” 
a small but, elevated: square on the sea-bank, 


where Gov, Carver’s remains, as well as those}, 


of many of the first settlers, were interred ; and 
likewise Burying-Hill, formerly Fort Hill, 165 


- feet above the surface of the sea, commanding a 
fine view of the harbour, and the extreme~point} 


of Cape Cope, of the town of Duxbury, Captain 
Standish’s Hill, and other points of interest, 


Among the inscriptions on the monuments, are} 


the following : 

“Here lyes ye body of ye Hon. William Brad- 
ford, who expired February ye 20, 1708—4, aged 
79 years, 

He lived long, but was still doing good, 

And in his country’s service lost much blood. 
After a life well spent, he’s now at rest; - 
His very name and memory blest.” ; 

‘Here lyeth buried ye body of that precious 
servant of God, Mr. Thomas Cushman, who af- 
ter he had served his generation according to 
the will of God, and particularly the Church of 
Plymouth, for many years in the office of rul- 
ing elder, fell asleep in Jesus, December ye 
10th, 1691, and in the 84th year of his age.” 


A GERMAN HEROINE. 

We find in the Prussian papers some particu- 
lars of interest relating to a heroine of remarka- 
ble description—Grace Darling enlarged into 
gigantic proportions—residing in the town of 
Pillau. ‘This woman, Katherine Kleinfeldt, is 
the widow of a seaman, with whom for twenty 
years she made long sea-voyages; and since) 
his death she has devoted her life, for his me- 
mory’s sake, to the noble and perilous task of 
carrying aid to the drowning.—Whenever a 
storm arises, by day or night, Katherine Klein- 
feldt embarks in her boat, and quits the harbour 
in search of shipwrecks. At the age of forty- 
seven, she has already rescued upwards of three 
hundred individuals from certain death. The 
population of Pillau venerate her as something 
holy, and the seamen look upon her as their 
guardian angel, All heads are uncovered as 
she passes along the street. ‘The Prussian and 
several other Governments have sent her their 
medals for civil merit, and the Municipality of 
Pillau has conferred on her the freedom of the 
town. Katherine is of athletic form and strength, 
of masculine physiognomy, softened only by its 


look of gentleness and. goodness.— London 
Atlas. 


THE FATE OF A GAMBLER. 

The course of ‘* Riley of Bath” is not one at 
all unsuited to our pages. The career of such 
a professor is a homily against his profession, 
and never had career so pointed a moral as his, 
But we are compelled reluctantly to give way 
to those who have better claim to the attention 
of our readers. Let it suffice to say that Riley 
lived a life of the most gorgeous luxury and 
extravagance—that he was the companion 
of sovereigns—that he squandered money with 
a profusion amounting to insanity, and won it 
by a good fortune that seemed connected with 
the supernatural; nor was he free from gene- 
-rous and daring sentiments. He, on one occa- 
sion, risked an entire colossal fortune on the 
hazard of the die against a Russian estate, the 
slaves on which he was desirous of restoring to 
freedom. He succeeded in his atiempt and 
accomplished his desire. Subsequently he ran 
a brief course of dazzling splendor; he lived in 
palaces, continued to play, became unlucky, and 
found fortune, wealth, and friends desert him. 
At length, the once possessor of millions was 
seen wandering through the streets of London, 
naked, famished, and penniless: and finally, 
he who had feasted emperors and fated sump- 
tuously every day, died of absolute starvation in 
one of the miserable alleys of the great metro- 
polis. Such is the course of a gamester!— 
Church of England Quarterly Review. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Tur Corn Cror.—The corn crop of this 
r will be above an average, as will be seen 
from the following table, in which it is compu- 
ted at 450,000,000 bushels. 
In 1840, 377,531,875 In 1844, 424,953,000 
In 1842, 441,829,246 In 1845, 460,000,000 
In 1843, 494,618,305 
Heretofore a good portion of even the best 
corn has been fed to cattle, but on account of 
the great foreign demand for wheat, it is ex- 
pected that many farmers will sell every bushel 
of wheat that they can possibly spare, and for 
home consumption fall back on corn and rye 
bread, which are none the less nutricious and 
wholesome. In this way, the vast crops of 
Indian corn which have heretofore been com- 
paratively little used on the table, will become a 
substitute for wheat. 


To Drmrnisu THE Dravent or PLovcns.— 
We may consider that upon an average, thirty- 
five per cent. of the labour of ploughing is at- 
tributable to the weight of the implement, fifty- 
five per cent. to the operation of cutting the fur- 
row slice, and only ten, to the action of the 
mould-board. This conclusion, if it be correct, 
reverses most of our preconceived opinions on 
the subject. The attempts which have been made 
to diminish the draught of ploughs have been 
mostly directed to the alteration of the form of 
the mould-board; let our plough-makers direct 
their efforts more to facilitate the action of the 
sock and coulter, and to diminish within safe 
limits the weight of the implement, and they 
will, probably, be more successful in lessening 
its draught.—Gar. Chron. 

Loox To THe Leaks IN your BuiLpINGs.— 
For want of a trifling attention to the covering 
of buildings, considerable loss is not unfrequent- 
ly sustained. A single board gets loose, ora 
shingle is out of place, and forthwith the water 
is admitted, and runs into a mortice, and soon 
the tenon is rotted off and the mortice spoiled. 
Thus, two sticks of timber, in all other respects 
good, are rendered comparatively worthless by 
the want of a little caution, or from the neglect 
of replacing one shingle. Air holes which ad- 
mit a stream of cold air directly on an animal, 
are very injurious to them. Nothing will tend 
more certainly to disease than this. There is 
an old Spanish proverb which .is true to the 
letter : 

“If cold wind reach you through a hole, 

Go make your will and mind your soul.” 
The physical effect is the same, whether ap- 
plied to man or beast. The dripping of water 
through a leaky roof is equally prejudicial to an 
animal. Much is lost and nothing gained by 
these petty neglects.—merican Agriculturist. 

To make Hens tay 
will lay eggs perpetually, if treated in the_fol- 
lowing manner : 


onge a day, a very small portion, say half an 
ounce a day to each hen, during the sone he 
from time insects disappear in the fall ‘till t 


ve army courageously fought] 


The king was visibly agitated by this speech.| 


I} hens do not lay in winter as freely as in sum- 
|, have all respect: for your faith—hold fast to 


Keep no roosters; give the} 
hens tresh meat, chopped up like sausage meat,| 


_M. Bathe, the French Consul! at Mosul, in- 


‘appear again in the spring. Never allow any! 
‘eggs to remain in the nest for what are called| 
‘nest eggs. When:the roosters:do not rao with 
the hens and no nest eggs. are left in the nest, 
the hens will not cease laying after the produc-} 
tion of twelve or fifteen eggs, as they alwaysdo 
when roosters and nest eggs are allowed; but 
continue laying perpetually. My hens lay all 
winter, and each from: seventy-five to one hun- 
dred - in succession. Ifthe above plan were 
generally followed, eggs would be just as plenty 
in winter as in summer. The only reason why 


mer is the want of animal food, which they get 
in summer in abundance in the form of insects. 
I have for several winters reduced my theory 
to practice, and proved its entire correctness. 


Larce oF Corn.—Lawton Turner, 
of Portsmouth, R. I., has gathered the present) 
autumn from a field measuring eight acres, 
eighteen and a half rods, which he planted on 
the farm improved by Thomas R, Hazard, in 
said town, the following crop :— 
593 bushels of shelled corn, worth, 

say 80 eents per bushel - - 
50 busliel of ears of refuse corn, 
worth 15 cents per bushel, - 
About 20 tons of stalks and fodder, 
at $4,50 perton, - - - - 
3 large ox-cart loads of Swede’s tur- 
nips, abaut 150 bushels, at 122 
cents per bushel, - - - - 
5 large ox-wagon loads of sweet 
pumpkins, at $3 per load, - 


Total, - $605.65 

The field averaging 73 bushels 2 1-2 qts. 
per acre ofsound corn. One selected acre, 13% 
rods by 12 rods, yielded 89 bushels 18 1-2 
quarts, 

The field was planted on shares and divided 
in baskets—every basket filled and tallied in 
the presence of both parties—and the aggregate 
quantity arrived at by carefully shelling and 
measuring average baskets of ears. The ground 
had been used as a sheep pasture for the last 
four years. About six acres of it was spread 
over with coarse barn manure and sea-weed, 
previous to ploughing last spring.—About one 
acre was manured in the hill, and the remainder 
was not manured at all. 

The seed used was of the small species of white 
cap corn, planted scarcely three feet apart each 
way. The stalks were not large, but producing 
more ears than the large generally do, and 
better filled—with a small cob.—Herald of the 
Times. 


CuLTurRE oF THE Grape.—The grape re- 
quires a deep, friable soil, and an exposure in 
accordance to the class to which it belongs, the 
foreign varieties alone requiring a particularly 
warm location. No fruit will admit of such 
plentiful manuring as this, provided it be pro- 
perly applied, and the produce of fruit will be 
thereby immensely increased, and those who 
say the developmest produced is in wood with- 
out fruit, evince great ignorance. Decomposed 
vegetable or animal manures,-and above all the 
blood of cattle from the butcher’s stall, plentiful- 
ly and frequently mingled with the earth at a 
short distance from the main stalk of the vine, will 
cause a degree of vigour and productiveness that 
will astonish all who have not witnessed their 
effects.—In regard to pruning, the American 
varieties simply require such thinning out during 
the winter, as is necessary to prevent the branch- 
es injuring each other by contact, and the re- 
moval of such weak spurs as are immature and 
imperfect ; but no fear should be indulged that 
the vine, if in a good soil, is not capable of ma- 

ring its fruit on any extentof branches it may 
naturally produce, as among the most produc- 
tive vines found in Carolina, there are many in- 
stances where a single vine covers an acre. 
Summer pruning is only called for in locations 
where the vines are confined in too narrow lim- 


$474.40 
7.50 
90.00 


18.75 
15.00 


its, and then but very partially, as any consid-| 


erable pruning will cause the fruit to turn black 
and fall off, and even cutting off the ledves will 
prevent the maturity of the fruit, as they are 
the conductors of the essential nutriment from 
the atmosphere to the fruit and to the whole 
plant. The foreign varieties being natives of 
a much milder climate require considerable pru- 
ning, and but a moderate proportion of the vig- 
orous shoots should be allowed to remain, it 
being necessary in this case to substitute skill 
and artificial culture in order to remedy the in- 
appropriateness of climate.—The most delicate 
foreign varieties do not succeed in this latitude 
except under glass, but in that way they ripen 
well and are exceedingly productive. 

Wm. R. Prince. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tue Nrineven Scuuptures.—A letter from 


forms us that after numerous difficulties, the 
interesting collection of sculptures and inscrip- 
tions discovered by him on the site of ancient 
Nineveh, has safely arrived at Bagdad, having 
thus accomplished the most dangerous part of 
their journey to France. These inscriptions, 
when deciphered, will, it is thought, elucidate 
many disputed points in history and chronology. 
The majority of these inscriptions are in Assy- 
rian and Cruciform characters. M. Bathe has 
also made a great number of drawings of ob- 
jects he was unable to carry away. These ob- 
jects will be deposited in the Louvre, where a 
room, especially destined for Asiatic and African 
antiquities, is being built—Gazettede France. 


Tae Watt or Cutna.—Schlegel, in his Phi- 
losophy of History, speaking of this stupendous 
fabric, says:—Such is the height and thickness 
of this wall, that it has been calculated, that its 
cubic contents exceed all the buildings in Eng- 
land and Scotland; or again, that the same, ma- 
terials would serve to construct a wall of ordi- 
nary height and moderate thickness, round the 
wholeearth.” 


Harp Worx.—When we read the lives of 
distinguished men, in any department, we find 
them almost always celebrated for the amount 
of labour they could perform. Demosthenes, 
Julius Cesar, Henry IV. of France, Sir Isaac! 
Newton, Franklin, Washington, Napoleon— 
different as they were in their moral and intel- 
lectual qualities—were. all renowned as hard 
workers. We read how many days they could 
support the fatigues of a march ; how early they 
rose; how late they watched; how many hours 
they spent in the field, in the cabinet, in the 
court; how many secretaries they employed ; 
in short, how hard they worked. : 

One-Eyep Sorprers.—Dr. Durbin, in his 
late valuable work, entitled ‘* Observations in 
the East,” just published by the Harpers, says 
that in some parts of Egypt, to avoid the con- 
scriptions of Mehemet Ali, the women have been 
in the habit, for years back, of maiming their 
children so as to unfit them for military service. 
The destroying of one eye was a common ope- 
ration. But the Pacha has taken an effectual 
way to put an end to this cruelty, by forming 
two regiments of one-eyed soldiers. The evil 
is said to be already much diminished. | 


Henry Tue Fovurrn being instigated by the 
importunity of his persecuting, godless Parlia- 
ment to propose war against the Protestants, hit 
upon a cunning expedient, which effectually si- 
lenced the unholy entreaties of these cowardly as- 
sassins. ‘The expedient was this:—The King 
declared he would make-every member a cap- 
tain of a company in the army if they carried 
the measure —whereupon, they voted down the 
diabolical proposal instanter. 

A Universa.ist CLERGYMAN was once rob- 
bed on the ‘road by a man who had formerly 
lived with him as a servant. After his arrest, 
the preacher asked the man how he could be so 
base as to rob his old employer. Now, mark 


were slain, 


the. robber’s answer ; it speaks volumes. against! 


the soul destroying heresy. “Sir, you your- 
self have tempted me to commit this offence 


against the law; for | have ofien heard you say, 


both in public and private, that ail men will en- 


‘joy everlasting bliss after death, and that there 


ts no such thing as punishment in the next 
world: now as you have removed my greatest 
fear, why should I dread the less?” 


Sewrne Macutne.—A most ingenious piece! 
of mechanism has lately been made known to 
the public in France the inventor of which has 
been engaged during the last fifteen years in 
bringing it to its present state of perfection. It 
is a sewing machine, plain in its details, and 
calculated to revolutionize completely the art of 
sewing. [t will perform two hundred stitches 
to the minute, enlarge or contract the stitches by 
the simple turn of a screw, lead the needle along’ 
all the sinuosities and irregularities of the stuff 
to be sewed, without the least danger of tear, 
whatever may be the texture of the stuff, and 
do every part of the sewing of a coat, button 
holes excepted.— New York Sun. 


In New Encuanp it is an almost universal 
custom to ring the church bells at 9 o’clock. in 
the evening. The origin of the practice is point- 
ed out by a correspondent of the Hartford Cou- 
rant, who found in the early records of the coun- 
ty courts, numerous examples of fines for “night 
walking,” and the following order, made by the 
Governor and six magistrates, at a Quarter 
Court, held in Hartford, on the second day of 
march, 1664——‘* To prevent Disorderly Meet- 
ings, and Inconveniences for the future of that 
kind of unseasonable times in the night season, 
the Court desire and appoynt the ‘Townsmen of 
Hartford to agree with some suitable men to 


toale the Bell every Night at Nine of the 
Clock.” 


War.—In the Crusades or Holy Wars, con- 
tinuing 206 years, 2,000,000 men were butcher- 
ed, besideswomen andchildren. At the battle of 
Waterloo, more than 50,000 perished. At the 
battle of Chalons, the number slain was 153,000, 
The Persian expedition to Greece lost 200,000 
men, At the battle of Cannae 40,000 Romans| 
After the battle, three bushels of 
gold rings were found, showing the number of 
Roman knights who were slain. By the will of 
three military despots—Cesar, Alexander, and 
Napoleon—6,000,000 of human beings were 
butchered. The Inquisition of Spain cost that 
country at least 2,000,000 lives. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s massacre cost France 100,000 of her 
best citizens. Eighty thousand men were left 


dead on the field of Borodino, 


Satt.—The amount of salt imported during 
the year ending June 30th, 1844, was 8,243,- 
139 bushels, of which 4,821,610 were from Eng- 
land, and 1,595,617 from the British West In- 
dies. The value of this 8,243,139 bushels at 
the places whence imported, was only $911,- 
512, or about 11 cents a bushel. The quantity 
of salt manufactured in this country, is about 
equal to that imported, In 1842, it was esti- 
mated at 6,179,174 bushels. Capt. Fremont’s' 
report, recently published, contains an analysis 
of salt from water collected at the great Salt 
Lake in N. lat, between 41 deg. and 42. deg. 
Capt. F. states that the water of this lake de- 
rives its saline properties from rock salt, which 
impregnates a river that enters the lake to the 
South of the Spanish Fork. 


Cost or the last 
year, inquests were held, in the city. of New 
York, on the bodies of six hundred and thirty- 
four persons. Of this number, according to the 
New York Evening Post, full three-fifths died 
from the effects of intemperance, making a total 
of three hundred and eighty persons, who died 
suddenly in consequence of indulging in habits 
of intoxication, and upon whom it was necessary 
to hold inquests. ‘The average cost to the city 
for holding an inquest is about six dollars, and 
by multiplying the number of deaths caused by 
intemperance by six, we ascertain, in one year, 
it cost the city for holding inquests on inebriates 
the sum of $2,280. Allowing then that the 
value of the time of jurors amounted to three 
dollars for each inquest, and we have the fur- 
ther sum of $1,140, which added to the sum 
previously mentioned, makes a total of $3,400. 


HEAP CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—Anwnuazs for 1846. 
Leaflets of Memory; edited by Dr. Coates, embellish- 


ed with twelve splendid illustrations, consisting of illumina-| 
tions and fine steel engravings, by the first artists. Boudoir} 


Annual, beautifully bound and embellished with tex splen. 
did Mezzotint engravings, by Sartain. Friendship’s Offering. 
bound in Arabesque Morocco, with nine highly finished en- 
gravings, by the first artists. Rose of Sharon, with seven 
beautiful engravings. Amulet, bound in Arabesque Moroc-| 
co, with nine engravings. Christian’s Annual, nine steel 
engravings, embossed Moroce’. Scenes in the Lite of the 
Saviour; by the Poets and Painters; edited by Rufus W. 
Griswold, eight splendid plates, elegantly bound. Pilgrim's 
Progress, fine steel engravings, bound in Turkey Morocco 
Young Lady’s Companion, and Token of Affection. Pvets 
of America; illustrated by one of her Painters, Also, Bibles 


and Hymn Books, large and small, in handsome binding.| 


Albums and Miscellaneous Books, suitable for presents.— 


With a large assortment of amusing and instructive Cuinp-| 


ren’s Books, from one cent to seventy-five cents. Also, an 
assortment of the most popular Games. All for sale at very 
small profits, at DANIELS & SMITH'S, . 
New and Second-hand Bookstore, N. W. Corner of 
dec 13—3t = Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


\LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL—Henry D. 

/ Greoory, A. M., opend the Room on the second floor 
of No. 382 Market street, five doors above Eleventh, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday, September 29th, as a Classical and 
English Schvol. He graduated in Philadelphia in 1838, and 
has taught in many private families, in the Grammar School} 
kept by the Rev. Dr. S. W. Crawford, and for the last two 


years in the Department of Languages of Haverford School.|'- 


Terms, $)4 per quarter. 

Refer to the Provost and faculty of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment of the University; to the Managers of Haverford 
School; the Rev. Dr. CC. Cuyler, and Charles Chauncey, 
Esq., Lewis Duval, Esq., and Daniel B. Smith, 

oct 4—3m* 


ULIUS A. FAY‘'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Winter Session of 

this School wiil commence on Monday, the 3d of November. 

Terms for Board and Tuition, including French, $250 per 
annum. 

The advantages in the French department of this schoo! 
are believed t» be somewhat peculiar. Being under the 
constant instruction of an accomplished French teacher who 
resides in the family, the pupils learn to write and speak the 
menquese and not merely to translate it. 

From the Rev. Nicnotas Murray, D.D., Pastor af the Fir 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabethttin. 

Mr. Fay has succeeded, at great expense, in putting his 
place in fine order forthe purpose of a Boarding School: 
and for healthfulness, eligibility, convenience, and comfort 
I feel persuaded that it is unsurpassed by any similar insti- 
tution in the Siate. | 

I have visited the School several times during the session! 
which has just closed, and I have had the fullest evidence 
of good and kind discipline, of diligence in study, and of. 
thorough instruction. Mr, Fay is himself the chief teacher 
and he has fully sustained the high reputation which he 
brought with him. to this place. In the French department| 
he is assisted by a ———— whose whole time is devoted 
w the interests of the pupils, and under whom they have 
made remarkable proficiency. 

The Boys are in every respect members of the family, and 
they all meet morning and evening around the same foonsly 
altar. I consider every thing belonging to the establishment 
under the most excellent regulations, and I can cordial) 
recommend the school to all parents who wish to place their 
sons under the most efficient course of discipline and instrue- 
tion. N. Murray. 

Elizabethtown, 6th October, 1845. 

From the Rev. Ropert Bairp, D.D., Cor. See of the Foreign’ 
Evangelical Society, New York. 

Having had two of my sons at Mr Fay’s School the past 
summer, | can say with truth that the most affectionate at- 
tention is given to the youth under his charge, and his mode 


of teaching is, in my opinion, excellent. His general govern-} 


ment is calculated to impress on the minds of his scholars 
the conviction that they are under the care of one who 
sympathizes with them, and is desirous of promoting their 
best interests. With this kind demeanouris happily blended 
a decision of character which cannot fail to gain their re- 
spect and obedience. 

Me. Fay has secured the service of a well qualified French 
teacher, who seems in every way to carry out his plans for 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The internal arrangements of the Institution are such as 
to secure ample comiort w all its inmates. They are those 
ofa well ordered, quiet, and happy family, rather than, those’ 
which commonly prevail in Boarding Schools. [ am happy 


to say that the religious character of Mr. Fay 1s as excellent} 


as his character as ateacher Family worship js daily cele- 
brated ; the study of the Scriptures is pogwanty and diligent- 
ly pursued. and the duties of the Sabbath are strictly ob- 
served. Both Mr. Fay and his lady enter with much heart 
into all the joys and sarrows of the 
in an admirable manner the part of affectionate parents. | 
consider the schuol to be one of the safest and best | have 
ever known. R. Basrp. 
New York, Oct. 15th, 1845, : 
Further information can be obtained by calling on either 
of the following individuals, whuse sons are members of the 
School. G. U. Richaris, Esq., Pliny Freeman, Esq , New 
York; Fleming Duncan, ye Williamsburg; Dudley S. 
G City; John R. Devison, Eaq., 
gs tg h Vanderpool, Faq., Newark; K. George 
v 
pti 


James 
mer Wesley Cowles, Fsq., A. Hyatt, Esq., Baltimore. 4 
eference is also made to Rev. Albert Barnes, . Wi 


lis Lerd, James Dunia Philadelphia; Rev. 
Tusion, Weehington ; Rey. J. N, Danforth, Alexandria. 
oct 25— 


Y| variety 6f goods pertaining w a 


ipils, and they perform) 


rt 
| cents; each repetition of do, 50 cenis. For 8 jines of 


‘Pps eae OF THE SEASON. For 1846 —Edited by 

J. Holmes Agnew. With twenty beautiful illustra- 
‘tions by Surtain. meet an often expressed want of the 
community, we have pablished an elegant bouk for presents, 


,under the above ulle, at a low price, which, for the number 


and elegance of its platea, the beauty of the paper and exe- | 


‘cution, we conceive to be unsurpassed by a 
fure offered to the public in this country. @ svlicil orders 
for this-book, splendidly bound in fancy musiin, Turkey mo- 
rocco, and white calf, full gilt “'The Gem of the os 


book ever be- . 


is a new claimant for public fayour; nor does it shrink from 


eatering the lisis to 


te for the approbation of the wise | 


aod good. [t has been the object, in this volume, to weave | 
& wreath of poetic beauty such as the most delicate and re-— 


fined taste should not hesitate, nay should be ambitious, to 

wear.. Wesend it forth, 

seen, to be admired. 
Embellishments —}. 

nument.—Frontispiece, 3. Milton Dictaiing to his Daugh- 

ters. 4. Trial of Queen Katharine. 5. Hector and Andro- 

mache, 6. Cleopaira. 7. Girl and Flowers. 8 Napoleonat St. 


Helena. 9. John Anderson MyJo. 10. ‘The.Last Man, .11.. 


The Eachanted.isie. 12. Fall of Jerusalem. 13. Too Hot. 


that it needs only to be - 
ved Title Page. 2. Scott's Mo | 


14. Escape of Carrara. 15. A Group of Gipsies. 16. The Vil. — 


lage Festival. 17. The Widow, 18. Gut 
ment. 19, Columbus, 20. ‘The Rabbit on the 
The Wolfand the Lamb. 

From the New 
annual, but the publishers have been determined to make a 
book worthy of the high pretensions it makes, And, so far 
as we have yet seen, it is altugether the most elegant and 
cosily volume of the season, but it is sold ata price no greater 
than that which is demanded for books of less value. It is 
a volume of splendid engravings by Sartain, no less than 
twenty of them being m it, and these are illustrated by 


Mona. 
all. 21. 


choice articles from the pens of able and distinguished wri- | 


tera; so that instead of having the usual amount of the very 
a sort of reading, with which our at.nuals are usual! 
filled, we have a book of nent interest; that will =f 
ways be admired fur the beauty of its unsurpassed em} el- 
lishments, and the intrinsic worth of the literary articles, 
both prose and poetical, which it contains. The quality of 
the paper, the work, and the binding ere all in keep- 
ing, so that we freely accord to the editor the title which he 
> ae Boobsetle Hy. Publish 
or 8a ers generally. Published b 
LEAVITT, TROW, & Co. 
dec 6—3t _ 194 Broadway, New York. 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS—The Attractions * 


of the Cross; designed to illastrate the leading truths, 
obligations, and | of Christianity. By Gardiner: 
Spring, D. D. The aie of God. A series of Praciieal 
sermons. By Stephen H. D. D. Barnes’s Isaiah,, 
Job, and other Commentaries. Cruden’s Concordance. Bi- 
ble Dictionaries. Emmons’s Works) Chalmers's Works, 
Dick’a Works. Butler's Works. Edward’s Works, Leigh- 
ton's Works, Dwight'’s Theolugy. Dick's Theology.  En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Scott's Commentary. 
enry'’s Commentary. Patrick, Lowth and Whitby's Com. 
mentary. Hannam’s Pulpit Assistant. Horne’s Introduc- 
tion tv the Bible. Townsend's Arrangement of the Bible, 
With many others, constantly Yor sale b 
PERKINS & PURVES, 
dec 13—3t 142 Chestnut st. above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6,vols. super royal 8vo,.— 
Published by Barraineron & HasweE.u, Market 
atreet, Philadelphia, and for sale by the prineipal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘lhe following are se-: 
lected from a great number of nouces equally expressive of. 
the sterling value of the work: 

“ | know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sehse with fervent and deep. 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev, Dr. Alexander. 

“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and beiter.”—Rev. Dr. 
S. H, Cone. 

* [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi. 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. se 

‘‘ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”’— Dr, 
Dodd ridge. may 26 ~-45—ly 


GIFT BOOK.—The American Religious 
Gift Book, or the Missionary Memorial ; a handsome 
12mo. Literary and Religious Souvenir, just received and 
fur sale by HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON, 
dec 1} 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. _ 


HEAP BOOKS.—Urian Hunt & Son respectfully in- 
form booksellers, country merchants, and others that 

they have for sale, at their cheap Book and Stationery Store, 
No. 44 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, a large and gene- 
ral assortment of Books in the various departments of Iicra- 
ture and science, and especially the most approved srhood 
and classical Books, of many of which they are the publishers; 
viz. Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 8ve. Anthon’s Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 18mo. Gould’s Virgil. Latin 
Tutor. Jacob’s Latin Reader. Cornelius Nepos. Book 
of Commerce. Panorama of Trades and Professions Ety- 
School Dicnonary. Jack Halyard. Chase’s and 
Randolph's Arithmetics. Also a series of the most approv- 
ed Poets, in twenty-six volumes, 32mo. of about 300 pe 
each, printed on a * 
ent styles. This set of Poets can be supplied, in a neat 
style of binding, at about the price of the custly annuals, 
and they are certainly much better adapted for Presents 
than those books of a day, which consist of more show than 
substance... Orders for these works, or any article in the 
Book and Stationery line, will be supplied on the moat libe- 
ral terms. nov 15—3m 


GENERAL ASSORTMENT of Standard Theologi> 
cal and Miscellaneous Books, for sale at No, 37 South 
Seventh street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


York Observer —*“ An ambitious title for an 


autifyl fair type, and bound in differ. 


Books Just Received.—Edwards’s Complete Works, four 


volumes, sheep. Barrow’s Works, complete in three vols, 
Leighton’s Complete Works, one vol. Dowling’s Koman- 
ism. Ranke’s History of the Popes. Cudworth’s Intellec- 
tuat System of the Universe, two vols. 8vo. Hengstenberg's 
Christology. Barnes’s Notes en Job. Ldwards on the Will, 
Nicoll on the Solar System and Architecture of the Hea- 
vens. Porter's Homiletics. Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines. Campbell's Four Gos rs Manual of Classical Li- 
terature. Hopkin’s British Re rmation. Stanly on Para- 
bles. Neander’s Works, &c. &c. ‘ 
Bibles —A good assortment of Bibles, of various sizes and 
nap: with a general assortment of MisceHaneous Books, 
For sa a WM. S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South 7th street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


W. S. M. having added considerably to his stock of books, 
is prepared to furnish any thing in the line, at the loweat 
prices. Orders from a distance promptly attended to, 

> Clergymen and others wishing to replenish their Li- 
braries, may have books safely forwarded to any part of the 
country. Where the money is previously sent, tis amonrnt 
will be filled out with such works as may be ordered, at as 


low prices as they can possibly be furnished here or else- 
where. 


R. DUFF ON THE JESUITS.—Just published, by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, The Jesuits; their 
Origin and Order, Morality and Practices, Suppression and 
Restoration; by Alexander Duff, D. D., one of the Free 
Charch of Scotland’s Missionaries, Caleutta. From the se- 
cond Edinburgh edition ; paper cover, 1Smo, 10 cents, or 96 
cents per dozen. 

This tract is one of the most powerful works which mo- 
dern times have produced on this deeply interesting subject. 
It is written ina style of the most fervid eloquence, a 
deals in facts more than reasonings. It wil! approve itsel 
to the frends of e1vil and religious liberty, of every denomi- 
nation and party. For sale at the Depository, corner of 
George and Seventh streets, Philadel! phia 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
corner Seventh and George sta, Philadelphia, 
or, M. ALLEN. 

dec 13—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


QLPLENDAD OXFORD BIBLES.—A great variety of the 

elegant Oxford Editions of the Bible, so generally pre- 
ferred to all others for beauty of typographical execution 
and superior correctness of text. Varying in price from filty 
cents Ww forty-five dollars, constantly kept for sale b 

GEO. S. APPLETON, 

Bookseller and Importer of Foreign Books, 
dec 13—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS.—Just pub- 
lished, Tue ATTRACTIONS. OF THE Cross, designed 
to illustrate the leading truths, oblignioen, and hopes of 
Christianity ; by Gardiner Spring, D. D., pastor of the Bric 
Presbyterian Church in New York city. 
in the twenty-three chapters of the Book the following 
topics are discussed:—The Narrative of the Cross; ‘The 
Truth of the Cross; The Cross an effective propitiation for 
Sin ; ‘The Cross the only propitiation; The Actual Purpose 
of the Cross ; The Cross Accessible to All; The Cross a 
Completed Justification; Faith in the Cross; The Inquir- 
ing Sinner directed to the Crows; A Stambling-block Re- 
moved; The Gresiness of Sin no Obstacle to Salvation by 
the Cross; The Holiness of the Cross; The Religion of the 
Cross in Distinction from Religions that are F«lse and Spu 
rious; The Cross the Test of Character; ‘The Cross the Pre- 
sservation from Final Apostasy ; Full Assurance of Hope at 
the Crosa; The World Crucified by the Cross; All Things 
Tributary to the Cross; The Cross the Admiration of the 
Universe; The Trinmphs of the Cross; The Sinner’s Ex- 
cuses Reiuted by the Cross; ‘The Cross Rejected, the Great 
Sin; Conclusion. 
DODD 


M. Ww. 
dec 13—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


AMILY GROCERIES, FINE TEAS, &c.—Tuomrson 

Bu4cK, Corner of Broad and Chestnat sireets. Philadel- 

pe. re constantly on hand an extensive and well se- 

ected assortment of Fine ‘Teas, Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruit, 

Spices, &c., and is prepared to supply families with every 

amily Grocery Store, at 
dec 13—31* 


very low prices, tel 


RESH TEAS, &c.—Just received, a general assortment 
F of iresh new crop Green and Black ‘l'ea, some of which 
Hyson and Black Tea. 
voured Seuchong Black 


are of extra fine quality. Youn 
Thirty-three chests of highly fl n 
Tea, at retail at 50centa. This is much the best ‘Teaever 


sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chesis 


of good quality Souchong, for common family ure, at 374 cts 
by the An yr best Guality rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON COLTON, | 
N. corner of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadelphia. 
N.B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be had at any 
wholesale or retail store in the city. 8. C. 
may 10—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, . 


.TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, ur Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a term than one year. 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary.will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 


| seription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 


No r discontinued antil all arrearages are paid, except 
at the ducretion of the Proprietor. 
ion, 


Rates of Advertising.—For 15 \ines, first ivse 


first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 
Payments fur advertisements to be made in advance. 


less, 


nov 15—3t 
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